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EITBRATURB, BEG. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. LXXIV. 

There is in this number of The Edinburgh Review an article more 
fhan usually flippant, foolish, and insolent, entitled « Mr. Canning and 
Reform.” We propose to notice, in a few words—1, Some of its facts 
2. Some of its arguments—and 3. Its admirable consistency. 

And, I. then of the Reviewer’s Facts. He asks, 


*¢ Where did Mr. Canning ever find a Parliamentary Reformer who 
“was satisfied with such a right of election as that of Liverpool, where 
freemen only, whether resident or not, return the Members ?” p. 390. 


We answer, that Lord John Russell, the leading advocate of Reform 
$n the present day, has never even proposed to touch the existing 
ftanchises of such places as Liverpool. 

We answer, again, that at the late Yorkshire Meeting to which he 
alludes at the end of the Review—the City of York was declared to 
be “ fairly and honestly represented,” although the only difference be- 
tween the franchises of York and Liverpool is, that the Corporation 
for the former town possess the power of packing a majority by ma- 
yufacturing honorary freemen. 

Again, the Reviewer avers, p. 403— 

¢* That no Reformer, no one but the Ministers, ever deemed the low 
prices arising from production any thing less than a blessing. The 
high price ef production, not the low price of produce, is the evil com- 
plained of. —” 

We reply, that the low price of produetion is now the daily subject 
of complaint in all the country news-papers opposed to Administra- 
dion. ' 

So much for the Reviewer's facts—now for, II. His Ancuments. 
He states, p. 396— 

«“ That Mr. Canning shows his reverence for the Crown by assert- 
ing that to destroy the Monarchy, and at once convert it into a Re- 
public, we have only to make the na RT OH of the People really 
speak the sense of the Country.”—*‘ Is not this,” continues the Re- 
viewer, “distinctly to admit that the People of this Country abhor 
Kingly Government ?” 

The man who can argue in this manner must be far beyond the 
xeach of reason or conviction. Mr. Canning’s argument is not “ Es- 
tablish a Supreme Democratic Assembly, and that Assembly will over- 








throw the Monarchy ;” but it is, “ Establish a Supreme Democratic | 


Assembly, and you have thereby overthrown the Monarchy.” —é It is 
no longer a question, ” said The Edinburgh Review of June 1816, 
s* what Parliament can do, but what it is disposed to do.” Supreme it 
already practically is; only render it purely Democratic, and the Mo- 
parchy exists but in name. ; ; 

Bat Mr C. might, and on former occasions has, used the former of 
these propositions ; namely, thata radically reformed House of Cow- 
qnons would remove every vestige of any other power in the State. 

Then, says the Reviewer, p. 397— 

«It is quite cerlain that the pure representation of the people, act- 
ing as the organs of their volition, can only destroy the Kingly branch 
pf the Government, by fully representing a Republican People—by 
speaking the sense of men hostile to Monarchy.” 

It appears necessary to inform this writer, that “the National As- 
gembly” came together by the choice of a people not “ hostile to Mo- 
narchy,” and were generally instructed by their constituents to support 
the Kingly branch of the Government.” And that, nevertheless, this 
¢ Natioval Assembly” most effectually overthrew the throne of [rance. 

A word or two, lastly, or rather an extract or two, in illustration of 
[lI]. The Consistency of The Edinburgh Review. In order to exhi- 
bit this characteristic excellence in the strongest light, we will print in 


by making them the electors of 
their lawgivers, and we should be 
well pleased therefore to see that 
privilege extended ; but it goes so 
little to the essence of our consti- 
tutional freedum that we cannat 
help thinking that our Parliaments 
would be as useful and valuable as 
they ever were, although they were 
mostly composed of persons chosen 
by lot, or by rotation from the in- 
dividuals of a certain fortune and 
education in each of the Counties.” 
V. x. p. 410. 

“ The most perfect Representa- 
tive Legislature must be that which 
re-unites in itself the greatest pro- 
portion of the effective Aristoeracy 
of the country. 

“« That, country is the happiest 
in which the Jristocracy is most 
numerous and diversified as to the 
sources of its influence—that go- 
vernment the most suitable, se- 
cure, and beneficial, which is exer- 
cised most directly by the medium 
of this Arislocracy.”—V.x. p. 408. 

“ We admit that those who sell 
their votes for money act a very 
base «nd dishonourable part, and 
that those who buy them are mot 
a great deal better; but we deny 
that this scramble arises either 
from their being placemen or pen- 
sioners in Parliament, or from the 
interference of Peers in Elections, 
or from the venality of certain Bo- 
roughs, and, so far from being of 
opinion that the alteration of those 
parts of our system would cure this 
or any other evil, we are persuaded 
that such a measure would have a 
contrary effect. Placemen we think 
are better in Parliament than any 
where else—the influence of great 
families in the Election of Mem. 
bers is rather beneficial than per- 
nicious, and the sale of Boroughs, 
though dishonourable to those con- 
cerned in it, is in no danger of go- 
ing to such an extent as to put the 
Constitution in any hazard.”— 
V.x. p. 407. 

‘* We are far from considering 
close Boroughs the worst parts of 
our Representative system. Their 
Members are often the men of 
greatest talent and independence 
in the House. If the lists of the 
_ House of Commons were consult- 
ed, we should find that a large 
| Proportion of the steadiest Advo- 
jcates of the People have been 
Members for close Boroughs.”— 
V. xxvi. p. 382, 





when a considerable number of | 

the middle classes must be admit- | Review. 
ted within the walls of the Legis- : ; j :, 
lature. We must see some yeo- | History of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poct 
men and some tradesmen in the| Laureate, &c. &c. 410, 3 Volumes, Volume 1, pp. 806. London, 
House of Commons.”—P. 404. | 1523. J. Murray ; and Longman & Co. 


In last week describing a French picture styled a great work, we 
| pointed out that it could only justly be so designated with reference. 
( to its immense size; and now we find ourselves most agreeably called 
| npon to reverse our mode of expression, and say, if this book be termed, 
|in the common phrase, a heavy quarto, it can only justly be with re- 
| ference to its balk. For it is a noble History ; and if the name of its 
| author had not already stood so eminently high, this production alone 
would have engraved it on that splendid roll where the names of Gil- 
“We cannot much longer ex- bon, of Hume, and of Robertson, are inscribed iv immortal characters 
pect to have, as it were, a casteof, We confess that we opened these pages with apprehensions of fa- 
Statesmen, a privileged order of ; tigue; we thought that at best the narrative must come upon us like 
politicians, from among whom all | a twice told tale, for the events seemed to be recent, and too impor 
Representation must be chosen, | tant to admit of forgetfulness, and too well known to allow of any no- 
and all persons selected to fill the | velty in disposition and colouring. We were entirely mistaken The 
offices of the State.”—P. 405. |deep interest of the story grew upon us from page to page, till oa: 
whole mind was engrossed ; and we now as truly state our opinion, 
|that Mr. Southey has hegun the consummation and consolidation of 
|his literary fame in this admirable Volume. Ours, indeed, is but a 
| lowly voice of praise, but we persuade ourselves it will be felt by the 
| author as a grateful offering, because he can well appreciate its houest 
; ; | sincerity ; and it will probably be the first to hail him through a pub- 
“ Taxes mercilessly laid on by @ | lic organ on his masterly achievement. 
Parliament, in choosing which the | We can bardly communicate to our readers an idea of the impres- * 
people had little or no share laid | sion made by the devotion of a few hours to this History. Any ex- 
on them, in order to support pro- | tracts, by detaching the continued interest, must injure t. There are, 
fligate and senseless measures, | no doubt, links of the chain more perfectly wrought than others ; but 
principally intruded to prevent the | jt is the whole chain, unbroken, and binding the senses, which com- 
people from ever acquiring heir | pels from us the strong acknowledgment of the writer’s powers. Tlie 
just share in that election. | matters recorded are worthy of the ablest pen; the style is peculiar, 
“ None but a corrupt House of | and peculiarly vivid; sometimes highly elevated, always clear and 
Commons, representing inleresis forcible, and generally subdivided (as will appear from our selections’ 
opposite to those of the People, ina new manner, which relieves us from the rounding of long periods 
could ever have become the fools | without being abrupt, but ou the contrary giving fuil development to 
by which such measures were | the author’s meaning.” 
carried on—so the only securily; (One prominent consideration attached to every historical work is 
against a repetition of the same | that of its political bias Upon this view we have (trying to have as 
crimes, is to be found in giving |ittle bias as possible ourselves) maturely weighed Mr. Southey’s pro- 
their full share in the Government duction. The result of our examination leads us to say that the evi 
te the People.”-—P, 403, | dent leaning of his mind to what for want of a better understood ap 
| pellation we must call Tory principles, does not in any material de- 
| gree affect the impartiality and integrity of his Work. It is true tha: 
| he speaks of Bonaparte, of his Generals on the Peninsula, and of the 
| Revolution, in indignant terms, but his facts bear out his language ; 
‘and when errors or crimes are committed by those towards whom 
‘greater leniency might be anticipated, we do not perceive that he 
| spares to reprove or stigmatize them as they deserve. The chief, per- 
haps the one exception to this propriety, which has occurred to us, iS 
| in the fine opening essay or general coup d’a@il over the state of Spain, 
' Portugal, France, and England, in 1807, with which the History cor- 
;mences. In looking at our domestic politics, Mr. S. (pp. 54-5) re- 
marks that “neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox left a successor, but bot: 
exaggerated reputations ,” and in his sequent observations on the 
| parties by which the political sphere was agitated, he imputes to the 
'« Foxites” not only a systematic line of conduct, as if they were cne- 
mics to their country, but, directly, motives of hostility to her pros 
perity and independence. Against this we would fain, in charity, 
protest. There might be, as there may be, unworthy Britons whew 
disgrace that name by hatred to their native land ; but surely it is 
incredible that any numerous body, including, too, men of the highes: 





parallel columns the present opinions of this Journal, and those which 


it has apparently deserted : 
EORMER OPINIONS. 

«We would merely ask whe- 
jher it can be denied, in point of 
fact, that our Parliament, as it is 
now constituted, does act ually pos- 
sess the requisites which we have 
jugg specified, and does actually 
perform the functions on which its 
substantial value depends. In spite 
of placemen and pensioners, and 
purchasers of Boroughs, and no- 
jnivees of Lords, the House of 
Commons unquestionably contains 
a sufficient number and variety of 
persons fo represent all the different 
ppinions, and maintain all the dif- 
ferent views of policy, which exist 
in the country at large. There is 
no sentiment so democratical—no 
siecasation so uncourtly—no Inte- 
rest so local, but it finds there a 
voige to support and assist it.“— 
V. x. p, 409. 

« There are some subordinate 
advantages derived to the People, 


s 


PRESENT NUMBER. 

* Reflect how impossible it is, 
that the people of this country 
should much longer submit to be 
excluded from their just share in 
the management of their own af- 
fairs.” —P. 404. 


How these opposing doctrines are to be reconciled we kuow not. 
It is the Editor’s business ; let him look-to it. 

One word more in conclusion. In the vexation of heart which this 
wretched scribbler feels, at beholding the strength which Mr. Can- 
ning’s appointment has given to the Administration, he falls to calling 
names ; and among other specimens, we find the appellation “ place- 
hunter” applied to Mr. C. 
| ‘Terms of this sort may be explained by definition or by comparison 
;——the latter is the better, the shorter method. If, then, this writer 





“ It is a monstrous state of things| meant merely to say that Mr. C. is a place-hunter io the same sense 


which would exclude—the great 
strength of the nation, both in 
numbers and in real respectability, 
both of character and understand- 
ing, from a direct share in the re- 
presentation,” —P. 414. 


approaching, if it he not atrived, 


e 





as Cuatuam and Fox were place-hunters, we may perhaps agree 
| with him; in other words, he has, with them, aimed, and arrived at, 
' the high dignity of a Statesman—of one who knows and feels, in the 

same manner as all the rest of the world knows and feels it, that he 
| is competent to direct the affairs of nations—and upon this knowledge 
| he, like those great wen, proceeds, and calculates, and acts. In the 
| arts of mane@uvring for office, however, and the tenacity in clinging 
| to it, he falls short of these, and especially of the last. [He has never 

united with a man whose principles he had publicly execrated, with 
{the single view of thus forcing himself into office against the wish of 
| his Sovereign—he has never retained the insiguia of office, till forced 
| to give them up—he has never fought for weeks in Parliament to re-, 
| gain possession of them against the declared will of beth King and 
| People—nor has he consented to take Oflice upon the condition of 


i carrying on a war which he had previqusly declared to be iniquitous. | 
“We go farther; the time is{In each of these particulars, therefore, he is less of a place-hanter | ¢ 


; than Fox, 


estate, however mistaken or misled, could be at once so desperately 
fvolish and so depravedly base as to plot and aim at the ruin of thejr 
tountry. 
Havivg offered these few words on a topic far from congenial to 

our taste, we shall advance with the more pleasant part of our task. 
| ‘The History of the late War is dedicated to the King, under whose 
patriotic auspices it was so gloriously conducted and so glorious); 
concluded. A Preface explains the delay of publication, till the fullest 
| and most correct knowledge of the subject could be obtained ; and j 
| is asserted, on obviously good grounds, that “ since the publication of 
| Strada’s Decades, vo history composed by one who was not an actor 
| in it, has appeared with higher claims to authority.” Indeed, private 
| as well as public sources of the best kind have been drained to enric! 
‘this Work; and it is to the diligence with which this labour has beep 
‘executed, as well as the high and unquestionable nature of the datz 
+ consulted, that we owe the excellence of the record. Weought also 
| to take into account the particular fitness of the author, whose inti- 
| mate acquaintance with Spanish literature and the’previous annals o/ 
, the Peninsula, prepared him for the accomplishment of this arduoces 
| undertaking. 

| After the preliminary Chapter to which we have alluded, the Vo- 
lume sets out with the Treaty of Fontainebleau, and the consequent 
jinvasion of Portugal; and brings down the history through all the 
{memorable events of 1807 and 1808, to the close of our first Cam- 





* We would scarcely notice two or three instances which: struck us of what we 
onsider inelegant expressions ; such as ‘ make themselves be respected,” p. 2 10, as 
they occur like single anomalous diops Ip an occan of bilewy beatty. 

‘ 












page in the Peninsula by the battle of Corunna, and the embarkation 
of British, 16, 17 January, 1809. 

From the multitude of interesting statements with which this narra- 
tive abounds, we shall select a few calculated to display (as far as our 
brief space renders practicable when treating of so copious a subject,) 
the author's manner, and some of the matter not hitherto placed:in a 
light so distinct and impressive. Our first relate to the French Gene- 
yal Junot in Lisbon, and to that unfortunate city while under his op- 
pressive tyranny. The French army 

- - “had entered Portugal with so little baggage, that even the 
generals borrowed, or rather demanded, linen from those upon whom 

ahey were quartered. Soon, however, without having received an 
supplies from home, they were not only splendidly furnished wit 
ormmamental apparel, but sent to France large remittances in bills, mo- 
ney, and effects, especially in cotton, which the chief officers bought 
up so greedily, that the price was trebled by their competition. he 
emigration had been determined on so late that many rich prizes fell 
into their hands. Fourteen cart-loads of plate from the patriarchal 
church reached the quay at Belem too late to be received on board. 
This treasure was conveyed back to the church, but the packing-cases 
bore witness of its intent to emigrate ; and when the French seized it 
they added to their booty a splendid service for the altar of the sacra- 
meut, which had been wrought by the most celebrated artist in France. 
Sunot fitted himself out with the spoils of Queluz, and Loison had 
shirts made of the cambric sheets belonging to the royal family which 
were found at Mafra. These palaces afforded precious plunder, which 
there had been no time to secure. The plate was soon melted into 
éngots, the gold and jewels divided among the generals, and the rich 
cloths of gold burnt for the metal, which constituted the smallest part 
of their value. The soldiers had not the same opportunities of pillage 
and peculation, but they suffered no opportunity to escape : those who 
were quartered in the great convent of St. Domingos pulled down the 
deors and window-frames, and put up the wood and iron work to 
auction. Yet their insolence was more intolerable than their rapacity, 
and their licentious habits worse than both. ‘The Revolution had found 
the French a vicious people, and it had completed their corruption. 
¥ had removed all restraints of religion, all sense of honour, all re- 
gard for family or individual character; the sole object of their go- 
vernment was to make them soldiers, and for the purposes of such a 
yovernment the wickedest men were the best. Junot himself set an 
example of profligacy : he introduced the fashion of lascivious dances, 
tmported perhaps from Egypt—one of them bears his name ; and the 
Portuguese say that no man who regards the honour of his female 
relatives would sufier them to practise it.” - - - 

« The situation of Lisbon, at this time, is one to which history af- 
fords no parallel: it suffered neither war, nor pestilence, nor famine, 
yet these visitations could scarcely have produced a greater degree of 
misery ; and the calamity did not admit of hope, for whither at this 
dime could Portugal look for deliverance? As the government was 
ow effectually converted into a military usurpation, it became easy 

to simplify its operations ; and most of the persons formerly employed 
én civil departments were dismissed from office. Some were at once 
tarved off; others had documents given them, entitling them to be 
reinstated upon vacancies ; a few had some trifling pension promised. 
All who had depended for employment and subsistence upon foreign | 
ivade were now destitute. Whole families were thus suddenly reduced 
to poverty and actual want. Their trinkets went first; whatever was 
saleable followed : things offered for sale at such a time were sold at 
half their value, while the price of food was daily augmenting. It 
was a dismal thing to see the Mint beset with persons who carried 
thither the few articles of plate with which they had formerly set forth a 
comfortable board, and the ornaments which they had worn in hap- 
pier days. It was a dismal thing to see men pale with anxiety press- 
tng through crowds who were on the same miserable errand, and wo- 
qien weeping as they offered their little treasure to the scales. Per- 
sons who h-1 lived in plenty and respectability were secu publicly 
asking alms—for thousands were at once reduced to the alternative of 
begging or stealing ; and women, of unblemished virtue till this fatal 
season, walked the streets, offering themselves to prostitution, that the 
mother might obtain bread for her hungry children—the daughter for 
her starving parents. Such was the state to which one of the most 
dlourishing cities in Europe was reduced ! ; 

« As the general distress increased, tyranny became more rigorous, 
and rapine more impatient. - - - — Suicide, which had scarcely ever 
been heard of in Portugal, became now almost a daily act. There is 
no inhumanity like that of avarice. The Royal Hospital at Lisbon 
was one of the noblest institutions in the world. Under the house of 
Braganza it was the admiration of all who knew how munificently it 
was supported, and how admirably conducted: under the usurpation 
of the French more than a third part of the patients who died there 

perished for want of food.” 

The following is as curious as it is a remarkable account of a great 
national superstition, and is admirably written— 

« The French, in the pride of their strength, and their ignorance of 
the national character, despised this poor oppressed people too much 
to be in any fear of what despair might impel to: and one remark- 
able effect of the general misery tended at once to increase their con- 
tempt and their security. ‘There exists in Portugal a strange super- 
stition concerning King Sebastian, whose re-appearance is as confi- 
dently expected by many of the Portuguese as the coming of the Mes- 
giah by the Jews. The rise and progress of this belicf forms a curious 
part of their history: it began in hope, when the return of that un- 
happy prince was not caly possible, but might have been considered 
dikely ; it was fostered by the policy of the Braganzan party after.all 
reasonable hope had ceased ; and length of time served only to ripen 
it into a confirmed and rooted superstition, which even the intole- 
rance of the Inquisition spared, for the sake of the loyal and patriotic 
feelings in which it had its birth. The Holy Office never interfered 
farther with the sect than to prohibit the publication of its numerous 
prophecies, which were suffered to circulate in private. For many 
vears the persons who held this strange opinion had been content to 
enjoy their dream in private, shrinking from observatiou and from 
vidicule ; but, as the belief had begun in a time of deep calamity, so 
now, when a heavier evil had overwhelmed the kingdom, it spread 
beyond all former example. Their prophecies were triumphantly 
brought to light, for only in the promises which were there held out 
could the Portuguese find consolation; and proselytes increased so 
rapidly that haif Lisbon became Sebastianists. The delusion was not 
confined to the lower orders—it reached the educated classes ; and 
men who had graduated in theology became professors of a faith 
which announced that Portugal was soon to be the head of the Fifth 

and Universal Monarchy. Sebastian was speedily to come from the 

Secret Island ; the Queen would resign the sceptre into his hands ; he 

would give Bonaparte battie near Evora on the field of Sertorius, slay 

the tyrant, and become monarch of the world. These events had long 
been predicted ; and it had long since been shown that the very year 
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given. The year being thus clearly designated; the-time of his ap- 
pearance was fixed for the holy week : on Holy Thursday they affirmed 
the storin would gather, and ftom that time till the Sunday there would 
be the most tremendous din of battle that had ever been heard in the 
world—for this April was the menth of Lightning which Bandarra had 
foretold. In pledge of all this, some of the bolder believers declared 
that there would be a full moon on the 19th of March—when she was 
in the wane! It.was a prevalent opinion that the Encoberto, or the 
Hidden One, as they called Sebastian, was actually on board the Rus- 
sian squadron! 7 

“Those parts of the old prophecies which clearly pointed to the 
year 1640, when the event for. which they were intended was accom- 
plished, were omitted in the copies which were now circulated and 
sought with equal avidity. Other parts were easily fitted to the pre- 
sent circumstances. A rhyme; importing that he-of Braganza would 
go out and he of France would come in, which was written concerning 
the war of the Succession, was now interpreted to point to the Prince 
of Brazil and Bonaparte ; and the imperial eagle which was preserved 
in.the Spanish banners after Charles the Fifth, and against which so 
many denuaciations had been poured out, was the device of this new 
tyrant. The Secret Island had lately been seen froin the coast of 
Algarve, and the quay distinguished from which Sebastian was to 
embark, and the fleet in which he was to sail. The tongues of the 
dumb had been loosed, and an infant of three menths had distinctly 
spoken in Lisbon, to announce his coming. One believer read pro- 
phecies in the lines of those sea-shells upon which a resemblance to 
musical characters may be fancied. The effect of this infatuation was 
that in whatever happened the Sebastianists found something to con- 
firm their faith, and every fresh calamity was hailed by them as a ful- 
filment of what had been foretold. The emigration of the Prince and 
the entrance of the French were both in the prophecies, and both 
therefore were regarded with complacency by the believers. When 
the French flag was hoisted they cried Bravo! these are the eagles at 
the sight of which Bandarra, one of the greatest prophets that ever 
existed, shed tears! During the tumult in Lisbon their cry was, Let 
them fire! Jet them kill! all this is in the prophecies. This folly gave 
occasion to many impositions, which served less te expose the credu- 
lity of individuals, than to increase the prevalent delusion. One Se- 
bastianist found a letter from King Sebastian in the belly of a fish, 
appointing him to meet him at night on a certain part of the shore. 
A more skilful trick was practised upon another with perfect success. 
An egg was produced with the letters V.D.S KR. P. distinctly traced 
upon the shell; the owner of the hen in whose nest it was deposited 
fully believed that it had been laid in this state, and the letters were 
immediately interpreted to mean Vive Dom Sebastian Rei de Portugal. 
The tidings spread over the city, and crowds flocked to the house 
The egg was sent round in a silver salver to the highest order of be- 
lievers. After it had been the great topic of conversation for three 
days, it was carried to Junet, by whom it was detained as worthy of 
being placed in the National Museum at Paris. These things natu- 
rally excited the contempt and ridicule of the French ; nevertheless, 
when Junot, as if to put out of remembrance the very names of the 
Royal Family, ordered the ships that were called after the Prince and 
the Queen to be called the Portuguese and the City of Lisbon ; he 
altered the name of the St. Sebastian also.” 


(From the London Medico-Chirurgical Journal and Review.) 











A System of Surgical Anatomy. Part I. On the Structure of the Groin, 
Pelvis, and Perineum, as connected with Ingujnal and Femoral Her- 
nia; Tying the Iliac Arteries ; and the Operation of Lithotomy. H- 
lustrated by nine Copper-plate Engravings. By Wiutniam ANbER- 
son, Licentiate of the Royal Coliege of Surgeons in Edinburgh, 
and Lecturer on Surgical Anatémy in New-York. Quarto, pp. 20v, 
with nine coloured Plates, New-York, 1822. 


Tros, Tyriusve nobis, nullo discrimine agetur. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


We now come to that part of the work which treats of the anatomy 
and operations on the iliac arteries, &c. 

The diseases and injuries @f the arteries, and the operations requir- 
ed to remedy such, are of the utmost interest to the surgical practi- 
tioner ; whether we regard the danger to the patient, the comparative 
simplicity of the proceedings necessary, or the beautiful, and, in ge- 
neral, successful efforts of nature during the process. 

The splendid improvements of John Hunter on the old and barba- 
rous cure for aneurism ; (if cure it might ‘be called, when scarce a pa- 
tient wag saved, and some of the most eminent surgeons preferred 
amputation, tn this disease @ most hazardous and desperate remedy,) 
the great operations of Joha Bell, Sir A. Cooper, and Mr. Abernethy ; 
and the important pathological expositions of these eminent surgeons, 
as also of Jones and Scarpa, have reduced the treatment of this dis- 
ease to a degree of certainty, almost unknown in any other. Opera- 
tions on the great arteries, the bare mention of which would have ap- 
palled our forefathers, are now frequently put in practice. What would 
they have thought of Mr. Anderson's directions for the ligature of the 
aorta? This operation has indeed been accomplished by Sir A. Cooper, 
but it is not for those possessed of ordinary hands or heads, to imitate 
him in this. We shall confine our remarks to an eperation more fre- 
quently required, and, by which, more lives are likely to be saved— 
the ligature of the external iliac artery. 

_ The plan which I shall propose,” says Mr. Anderson, “to enable 
the surgeon to get at these vessels in the living subject, will, [ think, 
be accepted by all who will take the trouble to reflect upon the struc- 
ture of the parts.” p. 142. 

The only unfavourable consequences which our author seems to ap- 
prehend, are inflammation of the peritoneum, and the occurrence of 
hernial protrusions. His directions are therefore intended to obviate 
these accidents ; they are to this purpose—to disturb the peritoneum 
as little as possible, and to make the incisions in the course of the 
muscular fibres, and no farther than absolutely necessary. Both good 
rules enough; the former, it is to be hoped, acted up to by all who 
have attempted the operation. 
dissecting the integuments from the external oblique to such an ex- 
tent (or to any extent at all) as Mr. A. proposes; nor can we see the 
purpose of it. In debilitated patients, or those advanced in life, such 
a practice would probably be followed by the sloughing both of the 
skin and tendon.* Surgeons differ much as to the direction of the in- 
cision. That recommended by Mr. Anderson certainly affords many 
advantages, and is approved of by good surgeons in this country. 
Mr. Abernethy’s mode of incision admits of the artery being tied fur- 
ther from the seat of the disease, thaa either Sir Astley Cooper’s or 
Mr. Anderson’s ; but then, the abdominal contents are left, in a mea- 





in which they must occur was mystically prefigured in the arms of 
Portugal. Those arms had been miraculously given to the founder of 
the Portuguese monarchy ; and the five wounds were represented in 
the shield by as many round marks or ciphers, two on each side, and 
one in the middle. I 
greatest of their old prophets, had taught them the mystery therein. 
Place two O's one upon the other, said he, place another on the right 
hang, thea make a second figure like the first, and you have the date* 
* [te dois ts hum sobre outro 
E phe the outro G direita, 
Péc outro come o primeivo, 
Ahi tense conte frita, 


Bandarra, the shoemaker, who was one of the} 


We cannot approve of the mode of : 
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sure, unsupported. A middle course might, perhaps, be followed with 
advantage. An incision might be made nearly parallel to the linea 
semilunaris, on the outer side of the inguinal canal, by which ve 

few of the fibres of the external oblique, or indeed of the internal, 


,at this point, will be divided, and at the same time, the artery 


reached an inch and a half or two inches above the ligament of Pou- 
part.t By pursuing this method, we should have little dread either of 
inflammation or hernia. What has always given us the greatest uneasi- 
ness, after the ligature of an artery, is the risk of secondary hemor. 
rhage ; and to the prevention of this accident, all our endeavours, both 
in the performance of the operation, and in our after treatment, ought 
te be most anxiously directed. 

It might be considered somewhat out of place for us to enter here 
into the question regarding the propriety of applying the ligature, so 
as to divide or not, the inner coats of an artery. It is well ascertaia- 
ed, that the approximation of the inner surface is sufficient to incite 
such an action, as will terminate in effusion of lymph and obliteration 
of the calibre of a vessel. The presence of a foreign body, as a liga- 
ture applied slackly to the coats of a vessel, will, now and then, pro- 
duce the same effect. This may be all very well in the way of expe- 
riment, but we have long been firmly convinced, that the breach of 
continuity in the internal coats of an artery, and their close coapta- 
tion insure, more completely, the effusion of lymph and obliteration 
of its canal. If a small, round ligature is applied, without the inter- 
vention of nerve, sheath, or other part, to an artery, and so tightly as 
to divide the inner coats, it will separate readily in ten, twelve, or 
sixteen days, and leave no reason to regret the non-employment of 
pincers—presse-arteries—or temporary ligatures. In short, we are 
advocates for the single permanent ligature properly applied. What 
we mean by properly applied may be asked. The sheath must be cat 
upon, exposed, and opened slightly, with the point of the knife; the 
artery is then to be surrounded by a small, round, and firm, silk liga- 
ture, conveyed by means of a very fine aneurism needle, of a slight 
curvature—a single knot is then to be drawn tightly, and secured b 
a second ;—the greatest care being taken, both in applying the liga- 
ture and tightening it, to leave the artery undisturbed.§ 

Mr. Anderson observes, “ when these operations are attempted fox 
the cure of aneurism, there is no sufficient reason, generally speaking, 
why they should prove fatal. Yet such has been the case, and ma 
occur again, if an unrestrained use of the knife is resorted to.” p. 142, 


We are willing to admit readily, that the knife is not to be used en- 
tirely in the operation for inguinal aneurism, in separating the perito- 
neum from the abdowinal parietes. Mr. Anderson, we are convinced, 
does not mean to reprobate the free use of the knife in alf operations 
for aneurism, or to recommend the barbarous, unsurgical, we would 
almost say inhuman mode of getting to an artery, by tearing with the 
fingers, handle of a knife, or other blunt implement, as recommended 
and practised by some surgeons. This can only proceed from the 
operator being conscious of his deficieney in anatomical knowledge. 
He cannot say that he will make his way more quickly or easily te 
the artery, with a blunt than with a sharp instrument; though he may, 
at the instant, doit with more safety to his own reputation. But what 
is the reputation of such a practitioner to the patient’s welfare? No 
ove will be so bold as to say that he will be saved less pain at the 
time, or that his chance of recovery will be the greater for such a 
mode of operating. ‘The cellular texture, treated in the fashion we 
have described above, cannot adhere so as to support the vessel—it 
being well known, thal every lacerated wound must suppurate more or 
less. The artery torn up from its bed, mast die to a greater or less 
extent, and secondary hemorrhage be the result. 

We shall now enter shortly on the last subject treated of in this 
respectable work, and we have the satisfaction ef conveying to Mr, 
Anderson our most unqualified approbation of his anatomy of the parts 
concerned in the operation of lithotomy. His description of the ilic 
fascia, and its connextons forming the partition in the pelvis, is most 
accurate. We question, however, the propriety of dividing so much 
of the side of the bladder, and we are advocates for the employment 
of one cutting instrument only, in making our way into that viscua, 
We are aware that an experienced and bold surgeon and anatomist 
will find his way, and that with perfect safety to his patient, pat what 
instrument you will .into his hands, be it knife, gorget, or lnhotome, 
The staff grooved belwixt the side and convex part, as recommended 
by Mr. Anderson, is employed by some eminent surgeons in this coun: 
try ;—we may notice one of them, Mr. Charles Bell. We would re- 
commend Mr. A. to look into what has been done in the school, of 
which that able surgeon is the head, in regurd to the anatomy of the 
bladder, and parts connected with it. A few additional remarks on 
this interesiing subject will be excused—and first, in regard to the di- 
rection of the wound. 


The incisions ought evidently to be free, and the direction of the 
wound dependent. ‘The external incision (as every external incision 
ought to be made in reference to the object in view) must be extensive, 
and carried completely beyond the verge of the anus. 

The fascia of the perineum, transverse muscle, and levator ani, must 
be freely divided, and all with a view of allowing the easy extraction 
of the stone, and ready escape of the urine. It strikes us to be of less 
consequence how much or how little of the neck of the bladder is 
wounded, provided that no force is necessary in the extraction, and 
that the urine has a free exit through the external wound ; if i has, 
extravasation will not take place ; tf it has not, whatever may be the 
extent of the wound, or whatever fascia is cut or not cut, extravasa> 
ted it must be ; and the almost inevitable consequence is the destruc- 
tion of the patient. We have had the misfortune to witness the death, 
of a good many patients after this operation. Those of them who lived 
over twenty-four hours, and have been attentively examined aftey 
death, have uniformly presented most unequivocal marks of urinary 
infiltration into the cellular substance about the neck of the bladder 
It is a difficult matter, however, to convince some practitioners of such 
a circumstance as this, and more particularly when they have been 
long engaged in the practice of representing softening of the kiduies, 
thickening of the bladder, or old membranous adhesions of the Jungs, 
as causes of death in such cases. We have been almost tempted to 
apply the infiltrated cellular substance to the olfactory organs of these 
sceptics, thus giving them to understand that if they did not see, they 
might, at least, smeil the cause of death in their patients. Such was 
the coarse, though impressive way, in which the late Dr. Monro, ot 
Edinburgh, is said to have conveyed a rebuke to a practitioner (sur- 
geon he could scarcely be enlled) who had perseveringly mistaken a 
case of ruptured urethra and consequent extravation, for some afiec- 
tion of the testicles. ‘The Dr. found the patient in arliculo mortis, evi- 
dently from the culpable ignorance of the attendant; and, in his in- 
dignation, applied the cloth with which the scrotum had been envelo- 
ped, soaked as it was with urine, in the way, and with the observation, 
we have above mentioned. 





* Such is occasionally the result of the extensive separation of the shin in am- 
| putation, as we have seen practised. When sloughing occurs, there being no other 
covering, the bone, of course, protrudes, and the patient sinks under a complication 
of affliction, or drags out a miserable existence with conical and irritable stump. 





bas converted into ciphers. 





ciphers ; and the scissars, when opened, each represented a Roman X 


' sufficiently versed in the arithmetic of the Prophets te discover how this is sammed 
( ap inte 1808. 


bastianist was explaining thisto P. Jose Agostinho.de Macedo, who asked 

{ ui a he had made oat the SCf, where the thousand was? The believer pointed 

to the flag-staff {rom which the Portuguese colours were fiying on the Mint. There r r 

it is, straight and upright, bebind the five wounds, which the voice of the Prophet | cess, in operations for aneurism, to such a mode of proceeding as we have descvi 
’ 


1 am not 


The internal pudic artery, we apprehend, is in greater danger when 
} 

| + This plan appears to have been followed by Mr. Liston, of Edinburgh.—Ed: 
Med. and Surg. Jour. No. LXII. p. 72. 

{ We cannot approve of Mr. Anderson’s observation, that on the introduction 
of the aneurism needle, ‘the artery will now be elevated through the ring.” This 
| could not be done without separating the vessel from its connexions, and thas 

endangering the death or ulceration of its coats. 
| § We have frequently heard Mr. Liston, of Edinburgh, attribute bis uniform suc- 





bed—the clean incisions down to the vessel, and the inclusion of it in a small liga- 


: : , ; | ture without disturbing or separating it at all from its connexions. He has, we un- 
Another prophecy gave the date by thirty ran of scissars, the bows standing for | in and again, tied all the arteries of the body. arvongst the rest, the- 


| derstand, a 
ft subclavian, without losing a patient, and without the occurrence of secondart 
ceeding, or any untoward accident. 
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he deep incisions are made with a beaked instrument of whatever | the doctrines, and the elegance of the language. Of the’ work before | sips. ‘To this purpose, Horace, in expressing what was public and 


kind, pushed, as it must be, along the groove of the staff, than when us the learned Author tells us, in a modest Preface, that “ its materials notorious, says, that “all the barbers knew it z The ancient barber< 
a sharp pointed one is made use of. . The incisions, in the one case, were sought and collected entircly for amusement; and the task has | also trimmed the nails. Formerly a lute or viol was part of the fur- 
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are made, in a measure, at random, and towards the ramus of the is- been continued and completed, so far as it can be called complete, | niture of a barber's shop, which was then frequented by persons above 


chium. In the other mode, the fore-finger of the left hand guides the | 


knife, and the incisions may even be made from the seat of the vessel 
We have seen this artery cut, and should not choose to witness such 
another accident. ‘The blunder is more easily committed than reme- 
died. Mr. Thomas Blizard, than whom no surgeon could be more 
bold or dexterous, was luckily present, and succeeded in arresting the 
hemorrhage by ligature. 


Another accident, equally serious, we have still to notice, as now and 


then occurring in this operation—the wounding of the rectum. The | 


circumstance of one of the greatest and most successful lithotomists* 
this country ever produced, having twice committed this mistake in 


attempting a most hazardous mode of opening the bladder, ought not | 


exactly in the sane manner; with perseverance, indeed, through a 
long series of years, but uniformly at leisure hours, and only in the 
intervals of more important occupations.” Happy is the man that 
can so honourably and so usefully employ his leisure hours, and though 
the public have reason, from the value of this Author’s serious labours, 
to wish for more of them, yet they have reason to rejoice that he had | 
leisure to produce a Work so amusing and instructive as the present. | 
We doubt not that it will, to use his own words, “ entertain the Reader | 
no less than it has amused the Writer.” 
matic Bard this Work is one of the most valuable treasures that has 
been ever presented to them. It illustrates a multiplicity of passages 
by a reference to Customs, Proverbs, Adages, and Tales, which have | 





to be admitted as an excuse, now that the principles on which the ope- | escaped the most elaborate and intelligent of the commentators. ‘The 


ration is to be conducted, are more fully understood. The wound of 
the rectum can arise only from the most culpable ignorance or inat- 
tention, and is an accident which almost inevitably will render the pa- 
tient miserable for the remainder of his life. Life, in fact, cannot be 
Jong protracted under such suffering and misery, nor is it much to be 
desired. By the constant draining of the urine into the rectum, and 
the passage of flatus and liquid feces through the urethra, the healing 
of the wound is effectually prevented. Some means might perhaps be 
employed to promote this most desirable object, before the opening 
becomes fistulous. In such cases as we have met with, the opening 
had existed for many months, (God forbid that we should meet with 
them at an earlier period,) and proved incurable—notwithstanding 
every attempt, and some of them bold enough. One case was that of 
a gentleman of some consequence. The operation was most tedious, 
and in the evening, the urine, feces, and flatus, passed as we have 
above mentioned. ‘The wound was opened repeatedly, and the patient 
tormented with the forceps in the bladder in search of fragments of 
stone, until he was exhausted. He dragged out a miserable existence 
for a few years, unable, of course, to go into company, and incapable 
of any enjoyment. We have seen and heard of similar instances both 
in public and private. It is said that such an accident is not fatal— 
it may not be necessarily so, but the consequences of it are sufficiently 
disastrous to the patient. Nor can the consciousness of having com- 
mitted such a horrible blunder be at all supportable by the surgeon, 
unless he be entirely devoid of feeling, and lost to shame. We may be 
told, in answer to all this, that some surgeons cut the rectum intention- 
ally in this operation. Out of eleven cases on record of this new rec- 
to-vesical operation, as it is called, we find that two died, and two other 
continued to have a communication betwixt the bladder and rectum. 
These facts are sufficient to prevent us from attempting or recommend- 
ing such a practice. 

hat the advantages are to be derived from laying the rectum and 
bladder into one, we could never discover ; whether that is done by 


Author cites abundant authorities for all his explanations, and gives | 
his own opinions with diffidence, notwithstanding the force and per- | 
spicuity with which they are supported. ‘The nature of the work hardly 
admits of quotations in this place, and therefore +¢ can only oifer our 
humble testimony to its general merit, heartily recommending it to 
the attention of the scholar, the man of taste, and particularly of the 
lovers of the rama, as it not only illustrates the works of Shaks- 
peare, but of those contemporary writers who, though eclipsed by his 
radiance, will continue to adorn the Literature of our Country. We 
cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing the fol- 
lowing respectful and dignified dedication of this truly valuable addi- 
tion to British Literature :— 
TO THE KING. 

Sire—It was the glory of one illustrious Reign to have resisted and 
humbled the Enemies of our Country ; and also to have produced and 
fostered the distinguished Authors whose Works are here attempted to 
be illustrated. 

Under the auspices of your Majesty, as Prince Regent, the former 
glory has been surpassed ; and of the latter, the most sanguine ex- 
pectations are fuliy authorised, by what is already known of the ta- 
lents, taste, and beneficence, of King George the Fourth. 

Looking up, therefore, to your Majesty as the declared friend and 
protector of Literature, in all its branches, I have solicited permission 
to lay this humble performance at the foot of the Throne, and to sub- 
scribe myself your Majesty's 

Most obedient, most devoted, and 
Faithful Subject and Servant, 
ROBERT NAIRES. 
AT A POE RO 


BEARDS AND-WHISKERS. 








Various are the customs and ceremonies of different nations with 
regard to the beard. A considerable part of the religion of the Tar- 





accident or design. The only reason at all plausible is, that in this 


tars consists in the management of their beards, and they once waged 


way, a larger stone may be extracted than by the lateral incision. We | @ long and bloody war with the Persians, and declared them infidels, 
will venture to assert, and without fear of contradiction, that if the , merely because they would not cut their whiskers after the mode or rite 
sectum be completely emptied, and the incision carried well down by | of the Tartars. A Spartan being once asked why he wore so long a 
its side, an opening large enough for the extraction of any stone that | beard? replied, “ since it is grown white it incessantly reminds me 
will pass the outlet of the pelvis,can be made. We do not apprehend | not to dishonour my old age.” Nevertheless, in Sparta there was a 
that either the recto-vesical or old high operation, with all its new | law to make the people shave the upper lip. The Egyptian priests 
complications, will ever come inte vogue in this country ; the more es- | shaved the head, chin, and the whole body. The Assyrians had long 
pecially, when we consider the great success attendant on the lateral | beards; the Kings of Persia had their beards woven or matted to- 
method in the hands of those qualified to perform it. Incapable men | gether with gold thread ; likewise the first few Kings of France ; Alex- 
have had, and have still the presumption, to attempt this and other ander made the Macedonians shave, lest the strength of their beards 
operations which can only be safely accomplished by those who un- should give a handle to their enemies. The Greek philosophers dis- 
derstand the structure of the parts, and have hands to execute what | tinguished themselves from the vulgar byaheir long beards. Persius 
the head directs, No mode of operation and no form of instrument | used to call Socrates Magisirum berbatum. ‘The Romans for a long 
can insure success in any operation, or make up to such clumsy ope- | time wore beards and loug hair ; they difl not begin to shave till the 
yators for their lack of knowledge, their wavering of mind, or tremb- | year of Rome 454, when P. Sicinius brought over a number of barbers 





Ying of hand. Out of fifty-two patients operated on by the lateral me- | from Sicily, and Scipio Africanus was the first who introduced the 
shod, Cheselden lost only two. Mr. Barlow, of Blackburn, out of more | mode of shaving every day—to whose memory the cutlers of Sheffield 
than sixty, bas lost also two; whilst Mr. Martineau, of Norwich, has, | ought to erect a statue of fine wrought steel. An Englishman little 
by most extraordinary success, saved eighty-two out of eighty-four. | thinks that every year he makes 43,300 strokes with the razor acyoss 
Jn a Royal Infirmary of the North, we witnessed, during last winter, | his chin, for no man in shaving can make less than 120. 
three operations for stone. Out of the three, one escaped. In time of grief and afiliction the Romans suffered their beards and 
It is for such unsuccessful practitioners to contrive new modes of | hair to grow. The Greeks, on the contrary, in time of grief cut their 
pperation, or rather, in charity, to abandon operations entirely. ‘The | hair and shaved their beards. ‘The first fourteen Roman Emperors 


the ordinary rank, who resorted thither for the cure of wounds, or as 
it was called, to be trimmed—a word which signified either shaving or 
cutting, and curling the hair, ‘The musical instruments in their shops 
were for the amusement of waiting customers, and answered the end 
of anewspaper. Some have supposed the barber's pole to have beer 
derived from the poll or head ; but the true intention was to show 
the master practised surgery, and could breathe a vein as well as 
take off the heard. The present fraternity of barbers are well knows 


To the admirers of our dra- | for their ready wit, and 


“ We have only to walk in their shops, and see 
“ What witty and merry fellows the Shavers be '” 
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COURT OF CHANCERY. 


THE PORTSMOUTH CAUSFE.. 
Fripay, Nov. 8. 


(Concluded from our last.) 

Mr. WetHerELt proceeded.—The conduct of Lord Portsmouti 
clearly proved the consummation of insanity, or an intention of de- 
pravity. The case was not unprecedented in the decadences of th: 
human mind, though it possesses features of singularity. 

The Lorv Cuanceccor said it appeared, that although Lord Ports- 
mouth thought himself in such a state that he could not have a child, 
yet that he thought the child his, and said Mr. Alder was ruptured, 
and could not have a child. He did not observe that Dr. Bankhead 
asked one question respecting the matters in the affidavits, of which « 
list had been given to him. 

Mr. Perys said Dr. Bankhead stated that he was not aware of the 
affidavits. 

The Lorp CranxceLtor thought it singular that nothing passed 
respecting the four medical men; or, if any thing passed, that Dr. 
Bankhead did not mention it in his affidavit. Lord Portstmouth’s 
complaint that Lady Portsmouth would not come without bringing 
about him those persons whom he mentioned, looked very like a sus- 
picion of adultery, at least that she had persons about her whom she 
ought not. 

Mr. Weturrety then entered into details to show that Mr. Han- 
son, father of the Countess, was convinced during the lifetime of Miss 
Grace Norton, the former Countess, that Lord Portsmouth could not 
be a father. He next commented, with great earnestness on the use 
of the tape and lancet, and stated in proof of the other evidence ty 
the fact, that he flinched when Mr. Newton Fellowes pressed his arm. 
Mr. Combe had been with Lord Portsmouth during the former lady's 
life, but he seemed to have been an adviser, friend, and protector of a 
very diferent description froma Mr. Alder. Mr. Alder had been in- 
structed by Sir Samuel Romilly, and was not unknown at that bar, or 
on the northern circuit. At Edinburgh Lord Portsmouth was quite 
willing to go with Mr. Norton and Mr. Coombe. Once on the journey 
he expressed a wish to retura, which they made no objection to: but 
afterwards he said no, he would not return. It was alleged that la 
bourers with sticks had been stationed in the shrubbery ‘at Hurstbora - 
but was it not a duty te prevent a rescue, pending this application - 
Lady Portsmout!: had threatened to release hin. It was not an idle 
threat, for down she came. He thought it was quite evident that 
Lord Portsmouth was not of sound mind. The whole moral man was 
extinct. But in proceedings of this nature, which were only inchoate, 
his Lordship's part was assimilated to that of a grand jury, and-he 
would therefore send it into a course of inquiry. 

The Lorp Cuancector did vot think that the duties were simi 
lar; for a grand jury had to consider whether the case was suffi 
ciently clear ; his business was to consider whether it was sufficiently 
doabiful 


Mr. Sirapwrtt was also on the same side. If his Lordship was 





latter course would be the most conscientious and advisable, in what- | shaved till the time of the Emperor Adrian, who retained the mode 
ever way we view it—whether for their own interest, or that of suffer-| of wearing the beard. Plutarch says he did it to hide the scars in | 
ing humanity. We have put first the stronger incentive to a right | his face. The Ancient Britons, in the time of Cesar, shaved the rest | 
inode of action. |of the body except the head and upper lip. ‘Tacitus says the anc‘cnt 
We doubt if Mr. Anderson's book will be either understood or pro- Germans shaved the beard, except that ou the upper lips; and among the 
perly appreciated by such people. Be this as it may, we shall, how- Catti, a nation of Germany, a young maw was not allowed to shave 
ever, extract one good advice from his preface, for their edification. | or cut his hair till he had slain an enewy. Among the Jews, it was 


, ; : sate ‘ | reckoned ignominious to shave a person’s beard. It is not easy to fix | 
“ By habitual Ginection, OB enay Use of Ge kale. bs comes ci with saudi the time when the beards were first shaven pier fs the | 
snuch looked SOE 5D BM BPOTNO, by which the parts “y = pie erry young Romans; the first growth was consecrated to some God—| 
safely to the patient, ana satisfaction sey these ee é my ee 'usually to the Lares. Nero consecrated his in a golden box set with 
GNGTER, HeaaeRine,. Seatee 5° 8. gene ee 3 age he se pearls to Jupiter Capitolinus Slaves wore their hair and beard | 
consist in neatly dividing and separating —e ete oosagg me long, but when manumitted they shaved the head in the Temple of | 
should, on this account, thus qualify himself, an pinay A. in the | Feronia, and put on a cap, or “ Pileus,” as a badge of liberty. The 
dead subject, that by frequent employment therein, he ried gy $°' Chinese affect long beards extravagantly ; but nature has baulked | 
familiar with the general strecture of, parts, thes he we oad begged them, and only given thein very little ones, which they cultivate with 
fused or interrupted by the flowing of blood dur ing an operation 3 = | great care ; the Europeans are greatly envied by them on this account. 
this will he ef lese _ impediment us the ‘ie hated por go | The Russians wore their beards till within these few years, when the | 
Rnowledge is deficient. Moreover, - he phy thors y catten fo brady t | Czar Peter enjoined them to shave, but was obliged to keep on foot a 
tn « haie's breadth of the apes ayer S ds Aignly meaning cacene, Sint | number of officers, to cut off by violence the beards of such as would 
fe knows where he treads. | not otherwise part with them, At last he laid a tax on long beards, 
Some forms of expression in ie work 9 yn we iy — | which might be put into effect in this country upon whiskers and mus- 
ed rather strange in our ears ; but we believe them to be not peculiar | tachios. A beard was held io high estimation in Russia in early times, 
to Mr. Anderson alone, but to the whole of our transatlantic breth- | for it is a law, in the Revgereding Code, that whoever plucks hair | 
ren. The plates are, in general, well executed, and creditable enough | from another’s beard shall be mulcted four times as much as for cut- 
to the artists employed. The rectum, vesicule seminales, and prostate, | ting off a finger. Upon the death of Henry IV. of France, who was | 
jn the last, have but a distant resemblance to any thing in the pelvis, | succeeded by a beardless youth, tie beard was proscribed. Louis | 


which we have seen in this country. XIIl. ascended the throne of his glorious ancestor without a beard, 











We now take leave of our author, by assurivg him of the pleasure 
we have had in the perusal of this part of his work. 


He has already | 


and his courtiers immediately reduced their beards to whiskers, and | 
a small tuft of hair under the lower lip. The Duke of Sully, how- | 


perfectly satisfied that no injury would arise to Lord Portsmouth froma 
refusing the inquiry, then he would grant no inquiry ; but if Lord 
Portsmouth's case required inquiry, his Lordship would graut it 
There was an affidavit by Miss Eliza Hanson, to the character 03 
Lord Portsmouth. She thought him very uncertain in his temper, 
very ready to get into a passion without cause, aud both cunning and 
revengeful. 

The Lorn Cuanceitor again asked if Dr. Bankhead had heard 
him say any thing of those points to which the medical men made 
affidavit. 

Mr. Trestove said he had not. 

The Lornp Cuanceior was of opinion that Dr. Powell would not 
have heard one word on those subjects, if he had told him that pbysi- 
cians were to visit him for the purpose of obtaining a commission oi 
lunacy. 

Mr. Trestove said that Dr. Bankhead’s object was to converse on 
subjects indiflerent. 

The Lory Cuaxcettor had no doubt that Dr. Bankhead hail 
wished honourably to do what was right, but his views were disap~ 
pointed. Accordiag to his experience, a different mode ought to have 
been taken. 

Mr. TREsLovE said it would have been different if Lord Portsmouth 
had been in town. 

The Lorp Cuascerror—Could it be doubted that Lord Ports- 
mouth’s attention ought to have been called to the topics alluded to, 
without any mention of a commission? ‘Lhe circumstances might be 
false, and Lord Portsmouth knew them to be so without any delusion 
But it was important to ascertain that. 

Mr. Suapwe tt proceeded.—An additional reason for the commis- 
sion was the rank of the party. Had it ever been heard of that a 


givea proofs that he is an industrious anatoinist, and an accarate ob- | ever, though he encountered ridicule, would never adopt this eflemi-) Peer in a sound mind should say that he excited his passions by the 
server of nature. We hope he will pursue the subject in the second } nate custom. In the reign of Catherive, Queen of Portugal, when ' abominable w ay mentioned in the affidavits by way of joke ? But the 
part with vigour, as we are firmly convinced that the undertaking is | the brave John de Castro had taken the Castle of Diu, in India, he facts before the Court could not be rejected as false. Althouch there. 
«vell calculated to advance the science of sargical anatomy iv that) was under the necessity of borrowing from the inhabitants of Goa a} were contradictory circumstances, yet there was enough uucontra- 


quarter of the world. 
* Cheseldon. 








LITERARY NOTICE. 

A GLOSSARY ; or, Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allu- 

sions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. which have been thought to require 
_ Jilustration, in the Works of English Authors, particularly Suags- 
, PEARE, and his Contemporaries. 
“ Cadentque 

Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula.”—Hor. 

By Rozert Naires, A.M. F.R.S. F.A.S., Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 





thousand pistoles, for the support of his fleet; and as a security for| dicted to give conviction fof the truth. 


of great importance in such an inquiry. 
‘in the world cannot equal the value of this national ornament of my | 


‘valour, and I deposit it in your hands as a security for the money.” | the truth of the facts in-which they ail agreed. 


| the loan, he sent them one of his whiskers, telling them “ all the gold 


| Such was the high estimation in which whiskers were then held. The 


{ 
| religion, because Mahomet never cut his. 
which, after this formality, they rarely violate. Th» Turkish wives 


kiss their husband's beards, and children their father’s, as often as 
they come to salute them. The Mahometans wear long hair, pro- 





Arabs make the preservation of the beard a capital article of their | 
The Moors of Africa hold 
| by their beards while they swear, in order to give validity to their oath, , Jury, who might return a satisfactory answer. 
| bills in duresse. 
{and yet be insane. 
| ceeding from a piece upon the head, about the size of a crown piece, | arithmetic. 

The world has long been indebted to this gentleman for many va- | by which Mahomet pulls them up into liraven. It is the practice with | 


Little circumstances wert 
Capy, Mr. Hanson, and th 
repeated narrations of Lord Portsmouth to different persons, proved 
It was of public in- 
terest that a Peer of a Realm should not be suffered to remain in 
this state without inquiry. It was a duty which his Lordship owed to 
the public, as a Speaker of the House of Peers, to send this case to a 

Mr. Bett followed also for the petition. Lord Portsmouth signe: 
He might be fit to do many things like a sane man 
They had his Lordship’s testimony to his skill iv 


The Lornp Caascettok said that was true, and the other side ought 


Mable productions, some in conformity to the duties of his serious | the North American Indians to pluck out the beard by the roots from | to have the benefit of it. In multiplying with several figures, he mu! 


calling, and others for the promotion of Learning and’ Taste. 
work, entitled “ Elements of Orthocpy,” is a standard book, and proves 
Tow well he was qualified for that which he has recently presented to 
ihe public, and which is the subject of our present notice. The Ssr- 


| fact is confirmed by Capt. Brent and others. So much for beards— 
| now for the operators thereon. There were no barbers at Koine be- 
fore the year A.U.C. 454. Ticinus Mena brought them thither from 


His | its earliest appearance, and hence their faces appear smooth. ‘This tiplied right, and I was wrong. At least he satisfied me of that, but 


perhaps the Lord Chancellor requires a commission of lunacy. 
| Saturpay, Nov. 9. 
Mr. Hart.—TI appear as Lord Portsmouth’s Counsel, bet I have 


uons of this gentleman have been justly admired for the soandncss of Sicily, ‘The barbers’ shops seen became the resort of idicrs and gus- nothing to address te your Lordship. The evidence is before sou. 
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ae ee re nee come — 


W is for your Lordship to protect Lord Portsmouth in the way he 
wants, If be is insane, he wants a commission ; if he is not, he wants 
none. 
Mr. Horsr rose to address his Lordship, at half-past twelve. He 
swppeared for Lady Portsmouth, not in the character in which she had 
been cruelly dragged before his Lordship, that of a culprit, to answer 
those foul and those most calumnious accusations and attacks which 
fad been made upon her character and upon her honour, and upon 
the legitimacy of her child, under the mask of their being necessary 
to prove the insanity of her husband ; but he appeared for her in the 
character which she had a right, if there was justice in this country, 
to sustain io a Court of Law, and to assert the character of the vir- 
tuous wife of the Earl of Portsmguth, and the virtuous mother of his 
child—to state for her in that character, such reasons as he could, 
why his Lordship should not grant a commission in the nature of a 
writ de lunatico inguirendo against her husband, Lord Portsmouth. 
If it had been possible that this proceeding, or any other inquiry which 
his Lordship could direct, could by any possibility, even upon the 
«learest proof of the innocence of this oppressed and unfortunate 
Nady, enable his Lordship judicially to pronounce the sentence of ac- 
quittal which her honour, and her character, and her innocence en- 
sitied her to; or to pronounce the judicial sentence which would pro- 
wect, not only her character and her honour, but the interests of her 
child, as the legitimate offspring of ber marriage, she would not do 
what her counsel had now advised her to do—viz, refrain altogether 
from making-an affidavit ; but she would, by her own, and the atfi- 
davits of others, and by most credible and undoubted testimony, be 
able to refute those false and wicked charges made against her. Still, 
as she knew that neither in the inquiry now pending, nor by issuing 
the commission, nor by any other course of proceeding, could his 
Lordship do her justice, even if her innocence were to be proved, 
she had thought it right rather to rest content at present, under the 
Aspersions thrown upon her, than to enter the lists with the affidavits 
now made against her; knowing she would only subject herself to 
further calumny, without the possibility of his Lordship doing her 
justice. He (Mr. Horne) therefore appeared for her only in the cha- 
eacter of Lady Portsmouth, to argue as well as he could, not only 
upon the evidence now before the Court, but upon the further evi- 
dence which his Lordship’s justice and known indulgence in matters 
of this sort might enable her hereafter to produce, that this commis- 
sion ought not to issue. With respect to whom he was counsel against : 
he was not counsel against Lord Portsmouth ; he was not instructed 
by Lady Portsmouth to be counsel against her husband ; but he could 
not but express his surprise, that, in a matter of such momentous con- 
sequence to the property of the Noble Lord, and to every thing a 
man even in humble situation held to be most valuable, and infinitely 
more so to a person in his exalted situation, his counsel, taking briefs 
trom him, and therefore to a certain extent acknowledging him a 
éane man, should not think it right to offer the slightest resistance to 
be issuing of the commission, which would end in depriving him of 
1i3 personal liberty, of the management and control of his properts, 
of his rights as an individual, a private citizen, or a peer of the realm, 
for the remainder of his life. He (Mr. Horne) was counsel against 
the petitioners ; he said petitioners, because the case of the young 


gentleman who presented this petition could not be separated from | 


his father’s, who presented the tormer petition. These were the par- 
fies against whom he was counsel; but he should not follow the ex- 
eunple set by the other side, of using the language which their instruc- 
tions used against his clients. ‘The petitioners were persons having 
the greatest possible interest in the question ; because, if this commis- 
sion did not issue, the great posscesions of the family might descend 
to the lezitimate children of the Earl of Portsmouth instead of chem. 
Se that they had the strongest interest in interrupting the natural 
course of successioun—taking it out of the lineal, and carrying it to 
the collateral line, viz. themselves; and, therefore, if he could state 
conduct ou the part of these persons as to getting up evidence, which 
Said them open to strong suspicion, he should not be accused of in- 
dustice, however strongly it might bear against them. With respect 
to the law upon these subjects, he conceived the modern doctrine to 
be, that a man wust be non compos mentis to be within hie Lordship’s 
aurisdiction, or of unsound mind. No weakness of mind short of 
«hat—no capriciousness or absurdities were a ground of a commission ; 
and therefore he requested his Lordship to pause, and in this more 
than iu others, not only of account of the dignity of the person, and 
the important consequences resulting to him and the public, but be- 
cause this was a second experiment upon the same subject, and upon 
grounds got distinguishable iv quality or principle, and he hoped he 
Should satisfy his Lordship that it was the same in degree. Without 
referring to the consistency of his Lordship’s decisions, he would 
tiere only ask him to agree with himself, though the physicians did 
aot agree with themselves, 6u the ground that his former decision 
was the best decision on the law, and the hest authority on the case. 
Mr. Wetherell had contended that the evideuce proved the moral mau 
did not feel flagellations, and was therefore extinguished. The for- 
¢ner application was supported by evidence of flogging servants, and 
the brute creation too. Such acts were most disgraceful, but did not 
prove an onsound mind. But Mr. Wetherell argued that the intellec- 
tual man was extinct, because the Earl submitted to be whipped again. 
dle (Mr. Horne) differed. It rather proved that the intellectual man 
was improved—that he was sensible at the moment of his misconduct, 
and that he had the sense and discretion to submit to the punishment 
which his intellect and his understanding told him he so richly merited, 
de thought this circumstance made the present case infinitely less 
aggravated aud more favourable. As to no mouey being trusted to 
fim, that also had formerly been stated, and most distivctly proved, 
yet it was not thought a sufficient ground, nay, added to others for a 
cemmission. <A great deal of control, too, which was the gravamen 
of this case, had been proved in the former instance. Mr. Combe 
had actually been engaged for years in taking care of him, and it had 
> an admitted that it was only by terror and punishment. The late 
Auntess had told Lord Portsmouth that Mr. Coombe was a bruiser, 
and had killed, or would kill a man, in order to terrify. It had for. 
merly been proved, too, that a carter had returned blow for blow, 
and bad beaten his Lordship till he cried like a child. His tolling of 
bells, his talking about funerals, his reading prayers, and on one oc- 
easion, after having read the morning service, saying, * Well, now 
stop, though it is not evening, | think we may as well go through the 
2vening service ;” these were stated in the former petition, yet his 
Lordship did not think it right to grant the commission. 


The Lonp Cuancurtor said the last instance of insanity did not! night. (Here he produced a card to the magistrate, which he said he 
much afiect his mind, as he had to undergo the same infliction once | had received from a gentleman at Coventry.) 


from a gentleman whom Mr. Wetherell remembered very well, not 40 
cailes from Oxford. 


fe had considered the case with the greatest care. 


was calied properly to that case. 


fhe Rito, 
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Police. 


Bow-Srrerr.—-Curisraas Day.—The magistrates of this esta- 
blishment, in consequence of the number of night charges that are | 
made during this festive season of the year, determined to sit this day 
after the church morning service was concluded, for the purpose of 
holding a kind of watch-house delivery of all the unfortunate wighis 
and winneys who had been incarcerated on Christmas-eve for kicking | 
up rows, making asgaults, and committing other nocturnal misde- 
meanours, which are generally the consequence of an exuberance of 
feeling, occasioned by extra doses of Whitbread’s heavy wet, and 
Deady’s and Thompson's blue ruin! 

The magistrates took their seat8 a little after one o'clock, and very 








quickly disposed of most of the charges, which were totally uninterest- 
ing. The following case occupied most of their time: 

A Mcpgrw Apostie !—A strange little fellow, whose figure was as | 
fine a burlesque of the manly form as can be well conceived, whose 
person at its extremest height could not be more than four feet six 
inches, whose dress was perfectly of the antique style, and resembled 
nothing of the present age so much as the apparel of a Greenwich 
pensioner, with white flowing locks and lank skinny hollow cheeks, 
probably the result of long fasting and prayer, who, in tact, was what 
may be termed a travelling, or itinerant, theological Quack Doctor ; 
an ignoramus, who required to be taught rather than to have set him- 
self up as the teacher of others, was brought to this office by Herring, 
a Bow-street patrol, charged with having created a mob in the street 
that morning, by preaching upon various topics connected with reli- 
gion, law, and politics. 

The prisoner, who stated that it was not the first time he had been 
“in bonds,” and had suffered “ for his measter’s sake,” appeared be- 
fore the magistrates, Mr. Minshull and Mr. Halls, “ glorying” in his 
“ persecutions.” He was found by the police in King-street, Par- 
liament-street, haranguing about 300 persons. In his address to his 
hearers, he spake of the Cefy of Lonon as “the wicked Cely,” and 
his strong provincial dialect sometimes excited loud laughter. 

During this address the prisoner stood upon the edge of the curb 
stone, and before him stood an ass, upon which he journeyed, it was 
stated, from village to village, and town to town, to call the “ uncon- 
verted.” lis ass had a new saddle and bridle upon it, and a leather 
portmanteau was attached to the front of the former. An oil case 
cloak, gaiters, and hat-cover, were amongst his travelling wardrobe. 
Whilst he was in the midst of a most fervent exhortation the Police 
Officers rushed into the crowd, and seized him, and conveyed him | 
and his ass to Bow-atreet. He groaned, and the ass brayed. On the 
way, he told the officers who had arrested him, that damnation would 
be their reward, for having dragged him to prison; and that Gop 
would raze the city of Lonon, for its great and manifold wickedness ! 
His denunciations against the “ frst city in the world” attracted great 
crowds ; he called the officers thieves, and exclaimed, “ No Whigs !” 
and “ Look to your Bishops!” The prisoner’s ass was taken to a 
stable during the examination, which was as follows : 

Mr. Minsuuty.—What is your name ? 

Prisoner—My name is James Yandall. 

Mr. Missnutt.—Why do you go about the streets creating a mob? 
you know you have no right. 

Prisoner.-—I have a right; I «:n sent by my felher, to proclaim his 
word abroad. I prached last Laud’s Day in Smithfield, aud [ shall do 
iny fether’s work, wheresoever it shall plays the Laud to direct me. 

Mr. Mixsuvri.—lI shall be obliged to commit you, if you do not 
promise to desist from acting unlawfully ; and I assure you I have no 
wish to send you to prison. I bope you will promise me not to create 
a mob in the streets again, and | will set you at liberty. 

Prisoner.—I wil! prache Where I ain cadled ; and it is a higher power 
than that of Jacks in office that will support me. I will not promise. 
I have been eight times sent to prison by the City Justices, and I pray 
ye to send me to imprisonment. 

Mr. Mixsuvutt.—! have no wish to send you to prison; and if you 
say you will not preach again, I will discharge you; I have no desire 
to s¢nd you for the ninth time to jail. 

The prisouer begged to be sent to prison; be wished to be a martyr 
in the cause of truth and purity. 

The magistrate ordered the prisoner to be taken out of the office ; 
and after an admonition, he was set at liberty. 

His ass was restored to him by the officer ; and on taking his leave, 











he said he should go praching again in Parliament-street, and they 
would see who was the strongest, Gop or the Justices. He did not | 
tak+ thousands out of the pockets of the starving poor, like the | 
Bishops ; he prached the glad tidings of pace and salvation, without | 
tithe or fee ; he followed Cusnist’s exaimple, in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. This most singular puritanical professor of theology then 
whipped his ass, and bid adieu to Bow-street. 


IMPOSTOR. 
Quern-Square, Dec. 14.—Robert Soult, alias Marshal Soult, a man 
of gigantic, and most frightful appearance, was charged with being 
idle and disorderly, and assaulting West, the officer, in the execution 
of his duty. 
When the Prisoner was placed at the bar, he exhibited a most ter- 
rific appearance, from bis enormous size, his savage looks, and being 
all over his forehead and breast bloody, haviug received some wounds 
in the conflict he had with the officers. 
The Macistrate.—What countryman are you? 
Prisoner.—A German by birth, and a British warrior by profession. 
Maaistrate.—Have you ever been in the army ? 
Prisoner.—Yes, Sir. ‘ 
Macistrate.—Pray what regiment did you belong to, or where 
had you been employed? By your saying you are a warrior, I pre- | 
sume you have scen service. | 

Prisoner.—Your worship, I have been an officer in the German Le- | 
giov, and have served under his Grace the Duke of Wellington, iv the | 
Peninsula and in France. fE fought at Waterloo, and the Duke had | 
more than once an opportunity of witnessing the danger I escaped | 
fram. 

Macistrates.—Where do you reside at present, or are you in any | 
way of getting an honest livelihood. Surely you have a pension suffi- 
cient to support you. 

Prisoner.— Alas, Sir, I have no lodging, neither have I any pension ; 











; | ventry ; he is confined to his bed, and has not been out of doors for 
Mr. Horxe.—The most eminent Counsel had been engaged on the | several months. 


former occasion, aud his Lordship began his decisioa by saying thi | 


' ; - |me in the army. 
The Lonp Cuancettorn.—There was no doubt that his attention | | 


He had a general recollection of it, | 


the world has proved ungrateful. | only returued from Coventry last 


Macistrate.—I know this gentleman well ; he does not live at Co- 





Prisoner.—Your worship, [ met a gentleman on the road who knew 
He asked me, “‘ How do you do?” Having told 
him my tale of distress, he gave me that card, told me to wait upon 
him in town, and he would do something for me, 


and might trust his recollection, bat he did not think it right in such} Officer —Your worship, this man has been imposing upon the pub- 
an important case. Tle wished, therefore, a copy of the petition and | lic a long time by this and similar stories. He has passed upon some 


nfadavits, and the short-hand writer’s note of what he had said on! persons as Marshal Soult, on ethers as Captain Soult. 
ihat subject, to be handed to him. 


. He generally 
| carries a great stick, and threatens persons till they give him money. 


At half-past one this morning I met him practising in this manner in 
{N.B. The Lord Chancellor has granted the prayer of the petition, ; the Horseferry-road ; he thought to frighten me, but I gave him a 
au@ ordered a commission of lunacy to issuc acainst the Earl of Dlow of his own stick, which settled him once, and | took him to the} 

as | watch-house. Had he met with a timid person, perhaps be would have 
; Tobbed hin: at that hoar, 


od 





Portsmout!.—Ep. Ave.) 








‘Phe prisoner wore large mustachios, which rendered his appearance 
most horrible ; he sternly looked at the officers, began to gtind his 
teeth, and asked the magistrate whether such language as that uttered 


| by that fellow (the officer) would be borne by a gentleman, and an 


officer in the British army. 

‘The magistrate asked him how he could establish any claim to, the 
character he assumed ? He answered he was not prepared. He was 
recognised to have been four times convicted at this office as a rogue 


and vagabond, and the magistrate instantly committed him for a menath 
to the house of correction. 





EXTRAORDINARY FEMALE. 
A woman about 35 years of age, with her face covered with scars, 
and who possesses innumerable names, amongst others are the fol- 
lowing: Mary Jones, Elisa Parker, Louisa Spragg, and Jane Wilkin- 


| son, but she is better known by the appellation of Tom of Waterloo, 


or Waterloo Tom, was brought before L. B. Allen, Esq. at Union Hal} 
Police Office, and charged by the overseers of the parish of St. Mary, 
Bermondsey, with assuming the appearance of pregnancy and great 
distress, for the purpose of imposing on the passengers with a view 
to extort money. 

She represented herself to be the widow of a private soldier belongs 
ing to the 7th Light Dragoons, who fell in the field of Waterloo; and 
she, in the disguise of a soldier, accompanied her husband through alt 
his campaigns, and was near him when he was shot from his horse, upon 
which she instantly took his place in the ranks, and fought courageous- 
ly. She was the means of saving the life of the Captain of the regi« 
ment, by shooting one of the French cuirassiers who was about to cut 
him down with his sabre, iv which courageous act she herself was 
desperately wounded, and it was not till then that her sex was dis- 
covered. She was discharged from the regiment, and has ever since 
received a pension from Government, and also a weekly alowance 
from the Captain for having saved his life. 

From the evidence adduced, however, it appeared that she was an 


impostor ; and the magistrates accordingly ordered her to Brixton for 
&@ month. 








LOSS OF HIS MAJESTY’S SLOOP RACEHORSE. 


The following letter relative to the loss of his Majesty's sloop Race« 
horse, Captain Suckling, in attempting to enter the harbour of Dou- 
glas, Isle of Man, on the night of the 14th December, will be found 
interesting :— 

‘‘ This vessel had been ordered from the Plymouth station to the 
Isle of Man, as convoy for the Vigilant cutter, Lieut. Read, which had 
been disabled in a heavy gale in Douglas Bay, on the 6th of October, 
and obliged to cut away her mast and throw her guns overboard ; she 
was with much difficulty brought into the harbour there, and after 
having undergone a temporary repair, was to have proceeded to Ply- 
mouth under convoy, as above stated The Racehorse left Milford 
Haven early on Saturday morning, the 14th instant. After taking a 
pilot on board, she proceeded for her destination. They made the 
island between two and three P. M. but the weather being thick and 
the night pitchy dark, the pilot, it is supposed, on nearing the shore, 
mistook the Bay of Castletown, which is very capacious, for that of 
Douglas ; and about half past five, when the land was descried close 
to them, in attempting to enter the bay, the vessel struck upon Lang- 
ness Point, which is surrounded by tremendous and almost perpen: 
dicular rocks. All hope of saving her was at once given up, as she 
filled instantly, and the puinps became totally useless. Guns of dis- 
tress, with rockets, false fires, aud other signals, were made for assist« 
ance from shore ; but the wind blowing directly into the bay, and 
being rather fresh, two boats only could be procured that would ven- 
ture out to their assistance, which they did with lanterns in their bows ; 
and many of the inhabitants rushed from the town, iu a most dismal 
night, to the head, which is full three miles from it, and over the 
great part very dangerous, from the rocks and broken ground to be 
passed, and this in the hope of beiug useful to the unfortunate suf- 
ferers. At the time she struck, the Captain and Senior Lieutenant 
were both on deck, and it appears that no fault whatever can be attri. 
buted to the officers on this melancholy occasion. 

‘<Tt now became necessary to save the lives of the crew ; and sach, 
was the excellent discipline on board the ship, that not a man at» 
tempted to quit her without orders. We understand that the Captain, 
had the roll called of the crew, and on each man’s name being called 
over, he stepped into the boat, when an officer was named to descend 


jand take charge of it, aud to land if possible among the rocks, of 


which there appeared but little hopes, as the sea wus beating ever 
them with great violeuce. Happily for all but the last boat, this dif- 
ficulty was completely overcome, as by this time fires were made with 
straw in different directions near the wreck, where there was aay hope, 
of their landivg in security. 

“ The Captain, First Lieutenant, and a Master’s Mate, (Mr. Bone.) 


‘ came by the last boat, which, unfortunately, was rather crowded, and 


consisted of seventeen persons, Captain Suckling being the last mau 
who quitted the ship. When at some distance from the rocks, the 


| boat unfortunately upset, by which all were left to shift for themselves, 


The Captain, being a good swimmer, was saved with much difficulty ; 
as were the Licutenant, some of the sailors, and some of the boat's 
crew ; but Mr. Bone, the fisherman who commanded the boat, (which 
was one that went out to their assistance,) five of the crew of the 
Racehorse, and two men belonging to the boat, were unfortunately 
drowned, making a total of nine persons who perished on this melan- 
choly occasion ; and when all circumstances are considered, it is won-. 
derful that no more lives were lest. 

“ By this sudden catastrophe the officers have lost every thing brit 
what they had on their backs ; yet the object that creates commiseria~ 
tion is the widow of the fisherrnan who commanded the boat, and so 
gallantly lost his life on the occasion ; she had just been delivered of 
her eighth child, and has, by these means, been deprived of all ber 
hopes in this life, which depended solely oo her husband's exertions ; 
it is not, however, doubted but that Government will handsomely pro- 
vide for her—it is the least recompense she can expect. 

‘It has been ascertained that most of the bodies of the unfortunate 
sufferers have been recovered from the watery deep. ‘Those of Mr. 
Bone, and the fisherman, (Qaayle,) during the course of the day, and 
four or five of the seamen since. The former is to be conveved to 
Malew church, and his remains will be attended to the place of inter 
ment by the whole of his brother officers, &c.”’ 





HERTFORD COLLEGE, 

The discussion which took place some time since, at the India 
House, respecting the expulsion of so many students from Hertford 
College, although it necessarily terminated without any decision of the 
court upon the subject which was brought under its consideration, was, 
in every point of view, most important—important, not only as it re- 
lated to those young and unfortunate individuals, whose errors and 
whose misconduct have been so severely punished, but also from its 
probable influence upon the system of education and discipline which- 
will in future be adopted with regard to that portion of‘our youth whe 
are destined, not merely to cultivate their private fortunes, but te sus- 
tain the character aud promote the interests of this country in the 
East. 

We beg that we may not be considered, in the observations which 
we are about to offer, as making, or even insinuating, any charge 
against the Professors or the Council of the College ; but we trust that 
we may, without offence, express our doubts as to the wisdem or fhe 
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policy of a system which has, in so short a time, produced consequen- 
ces of so disastrous anature. In considering this subject, we are na- 
turally led to look, in the first instance, to our Universities, where the 
of education and system of discipline are founded upon a deep 

nowledge of human natare, and upon a long experience and obser- 
vation, as well of the thoughtlessness, the impetuosity, and the conse- 
quent errors and even vices of youth, as of those ardent and generous 
feelings which, when skilfully managed and properly directed, have 
produced, and will always continue to produce, the noblest and most 
_ exalted characters. When we see that, in those ancient seminaries of 
learning where such multitudes of the youth of this country complete 
their education, so few cases occur where the last severity of punish- 
ment is deemed necessary, and that in an institution of comparatively 
Small extent and recent establishment, it has been thought indispensa- 
ble, not only to punish, but to consign so many individuals to degrada- 
tion and probable ruin, may we not fairly be led to conclude that there 
is something originally imperfect, something essentially wrong in the 
organization of the institution itself. We are far from contending that, 
where a limited number of boys of various ages, dispositions, and pre- 
vious habits, are brought together for the purpose of instruction, those 
Who are entrusted with their government should not occasionally be 
rigid, or even severe ; but we do think that the errors of the boy may 
be sufficiently corrected without the ruin of the man. The law of 
England has that consideration for the frailties, and that regard for 
the interests of youth, that it will not allow (generally speaking) a 
person under age to contract any debt or enter into any obligation 
which shall bind him one hour after he has attained what are termed 
the years of discretion. It is surely, then, a most sevefe measure of 
justice to say that a boy, warm, inexperienced, impetuous, influenced, 
and in many cases almost compelled by the solicitations and the ex- 
ample of his companions, should in the very place to which he is sent 
for instruction, be considered as so fully aware not only of the imme- 
diate. but of the remote consequences of his misconduct, and as 
being in every respect so responsible an agent that his punishment is 
to last, not till he attain the age of discretion, but for life ; that all his 
past studies are to be at once rendered useless, all his prospects blight- 
ed, and all the hopes of his family destroyed ; that no acknowledge- 
ment of the offence, however humble—no contrition, however sincere 
—no amendment of conduct, however apparent, are to be considered 
as a sufficient atonement for a single act of wayward folly and boy- 
ish insubordination. We are far from excusing, or even palliating, 
the conduct of those individuals who have been thus severely visited ; 
we do not say that they do not deserve punishment ; all that we con- 
ten‘ for is, that the punishment should not be interminable. If a young 
man be expelled from either of our Universities, (an event which most 
varely happens,) his prospects in life are not blasted; in whatever 
course he may pursue, his past studies will be most useful to him ; he 
may be ordained, he may be called to the bar—in short, if he profit 
by the experience of past errors, the road to wealth and to honour is 
till open to him ; but in the case to which we are alluding, the most 
precious years of the life of a young man are employed in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge to qualify him for one sphere of action, and from 
that sphere he is, by a few acts of indiscretion, for ever excluded. It 
ds consolatory to know, that in this case there is an appeal to the 
Bishop of London, and surely in no hands could the power of ultimate 
decision be more safely lodged. That venerable Prelate long and ably 
filled a distinguished place in one of our Universities, he has had much 
experience in the government of youth, and we are confident that his 
decision will show that it is possible to maintain authority, and to en- 
force obedience, without having recourse to what, in such a case, may 
be termed the extreme measure of capital punishment. We trust 
that the Bishop will prove a mediator between the offended masters 
and their erring but contrite pupils ; that he will, after due censure 
and punishment, restore the latter to their station in life ; that he will 
disperse the cloud which now obscures all their prospects and chills alt 
their hopes ; and that he will assuage the anguish of many amiable 
families, whose exertions and whose sacrifices for their sons have been 
rendered unavailing, and whose fondest expectations have been crushed 
by a sentence at once so severe and so unexpected. 


Pavietics. 


THE WARWICK VASE, 


Hingland is indebted to the late Sir William Hamilton for the many 
Deautiful specimens of autique vases which adorn the mansions of its 
nobility and gentry. Having less pleasure in the possession of such 
treasures than in gratifving the good taste of his countrymen by 
making them public, he distributed them with a most liberal hand to 
those who felt their beauty and appreciated their importance. Among 
the presents which he thus made, was that boast of Grecian sculpture, 
the vase of Lysippus. The individual honoured with the gift of this 
ehef-d’'@uvre, was the Earl of Warwick, by whose name the vase has 
since been more generally known. Mr. Thomason, of Birmingham, | 
having conceived the noble idea of making a tac-simile of the great | 
vase, entirely in metal, was permitted by the Earl to have free access | 
to it, in order to make a model of it in wax. This was a task of| 
several months. When the model was completed, casts of it were then | 
anade in lead, and from these the vase was’‘completed in two distioct 
sorts of metal, the field being of one metal, and the handles, vines, 
marks, panther skins, and leaves, of another. This adoption of two | 
metals gave Mr. Thomason an opportunity of adopting two novel 
anodes of oxidation, by which the most beautiful effects of light and | 
shade were produced. The oxidating of the field was accomplished | 
by a combination of the sulphates and ultrates, urged on a powertul 
heat, which has produced the desired appearance of the rouge antique 
avarble. The marks, handles, and parts in relief, are oxidated by the | 
Acitates, and resemble the verd antique bronze; and the harmony of | 
these two colours produces the effect at once grand and imposing. The | 
yase is twenty-one fect in circumference, and weighs several tons 5 | 
and when its size and execution are considered, it is, perhaps, entitled 
i rank as tue grandest specimen of metallic sculpture in it’s style, | 
that has ever appeared in this or any country. Being made of im- | 
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convivial moments. ‘Before his Majesty succeeded to the throne, | both piping. The latter turned round from the severity of the hitting, 


among the persons admitted to his parties at Carlton-Housc, was a_ 
gentleman, who, though not of great rank or fortune, had frequently | 
partaken of the festivities of the Palace, and had been honoured with | 
the distinguished attention of his Prince. The gentleman, mistaking | 
the politeness of the host for the familiarity of a companion, had the 

impudence to bet with a Nobleman, that he could use greater freedom | 
with the Prince than any other person, and that he would even ask | 
his Royal Highness to ring the bell the next time he visited Carlton- | 
House. It was not long before he had an invitation; and when the | 
bottle had circulated pretty freely, he ventured to decide his wager, | 
by saying familiarly, “ Wales, ring the bell.” His Royal Highness, | 
without being at all disconcerted by a freedom which filled every one | 
with astonishinent, rang the bell, and when the servant appeared, | 
mildly said, “ Show Mr. B to his carriage.” The gentleman felt | 
the keenness of the Royal rebuke, won bis wager, but never entered | 
Carlton-House, or the presence of his Prince, afterwards.” 








Every lover of antiquity and admirer of the art of glass-staining, 
will receive much pleasure from a visit to the chapel of Winchester 
College. The eastern window, a beautiful specimen of ancient art, 
has lost its brilliancy from age, and become almost entirely obscured. 
In the course of last year it was taken down and sent to Shrewsbury, 
where it has been touched and restored, with great skill and fidelity, 
by Messrs. Betton and Evans, glass-stainers, in that town. It is now 
again put up in the College Chapel, and the antiquary has an oppor- 
tunity eof forming a perfectly distinct idea of the designs employed 
by artists of the fourteenth century. It is precisely the old window, re- 
covered, and brought back to what it was when originally painted. 
The subject of this painting is the genealogy of our Saviour, on which 
a copy of verses was written, by Bishop Louth, when a scholar of the 
college. Messrs. Betton and Evans have already been much praised 
for their restoration of ancient glass in Lichfield Cathedral, and the 
work just executed by them for Winchester College, adds much to 
their former reputation. 





MR. GIFFORD. 

There is not the slightest ground for the report, that Mr. Millman 
is going to succeed Mr. Gifford as Editor of The Quarlerly Review. 
The latter gentleman, it is true, has been very seriously indisposed, 
owing to a severe cold he caught whilst at church. He is now, how- 
ever, much better, and his old frievd, Dr. Ireland, the Dean of West- 
minster, as well other occasional visiters, have constant access to him. 
The new edition of Shirley’s Plays and Poems, edited by Mr. Gifford, 
is in a state of great forwardness. All the volumes, except the first, 
we believe, are printed. The Life and a Critical Essay on the Author’s 
works, together with commendatory verses, will occupy a large portion 
of the first volume.—Courier. 





Anatocy.—A little girl, happening to hear her mother speak of 


but again resumed fighting like a game cock till both went down — 
Shouting for Hudson, 

7. Both terribly distressed, but Shelton down. 

8. This was a short round, but terrible from the execution done ; 
Shelton nobhed Josh at every turn, and milled him down. A shy for 
Shelton, and it's all right; only keep steady, and time your man. 

9. Josh like a game cock disputed every inch of ground till he went 
down, distressed beyond representation. Still his friends considered 
him winning, and offered 2 to | 

10. In this round it might be termed “ anybody's battle.” But the 
courage on the one side and the manliness on the other exceeded al] 
praise. Both down. 5 to 1 on Hudson. 

11. Josh commenced fighting, tat his terrific points were gone, and 
he began to hit round. Shelton planted three or four tremendous 
facers, the claret following every hit. Still Josh was dangerous, Shel- 
ton going down quite exhausted, and the worst of the ending of every 
round. The friends of Josh were sanguine enough to offer 10 to }. 
12, Both in the greatest distress till down. 

13. Shelton had the best of the fighting, but fell on his face ex- 
hausted, and Josh went down quite as bad. Still Josh was the 
favourite. . 

14, and last. The fine fighting of Shelton rather gave him the lead, 
and as Josh was going down in a distressed state, so as to make it 
doubtful whether he might come again to the scratch, Sheltow put in 
a tremendous blow under Josh's ear, that rendered him insensible to 
the call of time. It was very doubtful if Shelton could have fought 
two more rounds. On the latter's being placed on his second’s knee, 
he fell down on the ground. 

It was over in rather less than fifteen minutes. 

Remanks.—Such a manly and fine battle has not been seen for 
several years. Eludson has rather increased than lost his fame in the 
prize-ring. He never fought half so well before. This battle is cal- 
culated to bring the milling coves again into repute. Shelton does not 
intend to fight any more, and it is a fine tie-up forhim. Had Hudson 
proved the conqueror, it was the intention of his friends to have 
backed him against the Gas-light man for £500 a-side. Both of the 
men were led out of the ring, and Hudson was as blind as a bat. The 
Kast-end fanciers have lost tremendous sums of moncey—they backed 
Hudson at all points. No other battle took place. 


SCOPBRAND. 


EDINBURGH, Dec. 6. 


The Duke and Duchess of Montrose and family arrived on Wed- 
nesday at their house in Grosvenor-square, London, from their seat 
in Scotland. 


























going into half mourning, said—“ Why are we going into half mourn- 
ing, mainmma, are avy of our relations half dead ?” 





Pouiticat Puxs.—A royalist Divine, during the Protectorate, did 
not scruple to quibble in the following prayer, which he was accus- 
tomed to deliver :—“ O Lord, who hast put a sword into the hand of 
thy servant, Oliver, pul it into his heart aLsu—to do according to thy 
word.’’—He would drop his voice at the word also, and after a signi- 
ficant pause, repeat the concluding sentence in an under tone. 

The Cavaliers, during Cromwell’s usurpation, usually put a crumb 
ef bread into a glass of wine, and before they drank it would exclaim 
with cautious awbiguity, “ God send the Crum well down.” 


Che Paucy. 


The long-expected battle between Josh Hudson and Tom Shellon, 
took place at Harfenden Common, three miles beyond St. Alban’s. 
Both of the above heroes had distinguished themselves in the prize- 
ring ; and the Fancy, yesterday morning, were in motion long before 
break of day; it, however, was not considered a muster of the swells, 
although a good sprinkling of the upper customers of suciety were 
present. About a quarter before one, Josh Hudson, very genteelly 
dressed, with white silk hose, and his drawers ou ready for action, 
threw his hat into the ring, with the confidence of a winning man, 
followed by his seconds, Randall and Tom Owen. 
down the ring for a considerable time ; when Shelton was called for, 
but he did not appear. At length Randall, rather out of temper, said, 
“it was an unmanly action to keep»his man waiting so long in the 














/cold: and if it was for his money be would take Hudson out of the 


ring.” ‘Tom Cribb soon after showed himself, when Shelton was dis- 
covered crossing a wagon, followed by Tom Belcher, as his second. 
Shelton, in a very cool mauner, threw bis hat into the ring, and im- 
mediately went up and shook hands with his opponent. ‘The colours, 
blue for Shelton, were tied up to the stakes by Belcher; and green, 
for Hludson, were tied over Shelton’s by Owen. The odds had changed 
since the fight was made, and Hudson was decidedly the favourite for 
choice. The fight was for £100 a side. 

Rounp 1. On stripping, Hudson never appeared in finer condition 


io any previous battle ; but the judges of training observed he was at | 


least a stone heavier than he ought to be according to his frame ; but 


Shelton was a complete star; in fact, he could not be better ; bis at- 


| titude on setting-to was equal to any boxer ever seen in the prize ring, 


and it really was a treat to see him. Hudson did not, as was expected, 
tion; aud Shelton was equally circumspect. The latter, however, 
made a feint with his right hand, which fell short: but this was only 
a ruse de guerre for Josh to commence fighting. “Be steady, my son,” 
said Tom Owen. Hudson slightly touched Shelton’s left ear, when he 
went in—a scramble occurred, but no blows were given. Both went 


down, and Shelton undermost. Loud shouting frum the East-enders, | 


and 6 to 4 on Josh. 


He paced up and | 


perishable materials, it will not only hand down the name ot Mr.| 9, Shelton siniled, scratched his nob, and made himself well epfor | 
‘Thomason with honour to future ages, bat it will serve as a perpetual | nischief ; the result was, a little pepper on both sides, on each other's 

record of the taste which has been so happily cultivated in the town | mugs, tiil Josh, by a severe hit on the tip of Shelton’s nose, sent him | 
of Birmingham. Whilst England possesses manutacturers so public | or his balance, agd he fell down on his left knee ; but, with consider- | 
spirited, and artists so zealous, it necd not apprehend being ogee | able game, he instantly jumped up to renew the charge. Fiudson, 
in fine and classical workmanship by any co. nares psa os however, thought he bad done enough, and sat down on Randall's | 
stupendous undertaking was begun in the 64th year of the reign of) pag 
King George the Third. ‘IT'wo hundred and eleven medals of difiereut | 
subjects, including one of King George the Fourth, all made at the} 2 nount. 


manufactory, were sealed up in an antique urn, and deposited in the 3. Hudson was endeavouring to come dilfo, but Sheiton’s right hand 


centre of the pedestal, upon which the vase was raised, by the efforts | stopped him. It was a severe round on both sides, till both went down, 
of about fifty of the workmen, in celebration of his present Majesty’s | pudson undermost. 


accession to the Throne. The vase remains at Mr. ‘Thomason’s esta-| 
blishment, in a room admirably adapted for exhibiting it to advantage, | 


«“ It’s safe as the Bank,’’ said Owen: and the Last-cnders now | 
gave their chaffers a holiday, aud offered to back their hero to any 


4. Shelton’s lip bleeding, showed the first blood, and Josh’s face 


likely to have been the scene of deeds of feudal barbarity. 


On Friday evening last, the following gentlemen were elected annuT! 
Presidents of the Royal Medical Society :-— 
William Thomas Williams, Esq. Nottingham. 
James L. Bardsley, Esq. Manchester. 
Matthew Scholefield, M.D. Hull. 
Unyr. Burges, Esq. Putney. 


On Saturday the Wernerian Society hele a meeting in the College; 
which was numerously attended, and at which Professor Jamieson 
produced, for the inspection of the members, the tusk of a mammoth, 
which wns discovered near Rugly, in Warwickshire. This enormous 
specimen of antediluvian remains measured 64 feet in length, and 
apparently wanted but little of iis full length. At the same tine Dr, 
Charles Anderson read a description of an improved measure foa 
ascertaining small quantities of fluids, which he presented to the 
Society. 

A specimen of a toad, which was taken alive from the centre of a 
mass of solid stone, has been sent to the College Museum of Edinburgh 
by Lord Duncan. 


Dsceweer 9. 

The weather on Thursday was very boisteroas, the wind blowing 
strong from the south-west, accompanied by snowand sleet. The top 
of Arthur’s Seat was covered with snow ; the south hills have for come 
days presented the same wintry appearance. 

At Peebles, the weather for several days has been very stormy, ac- 
' companied with heavy snow and frost. At the foot of Moorfort Hills 
the snow is lying several feet deep. ‘The storm of Thursday night wat 
uncommonly severe. 





The building of the intended addition to the Register Office is al. 
ready commenced, aad appearances promise that it will be proceeded. 
in with great activity. 





Sir James Graham, Bart. of Netherby, has forgiven all arrears od 
rent over his whole estates, up to the current year ; and has granted a 
reduction, varying from five to thirty per cent. according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case, for two years certain ; at the expiration ai 
which time the rents are to be regulated according to the price of the 
principal articles of farm produce. 








Mr. Hog, of Newliston, has, we understand, given an abatement tp 
i his tenants on his estate of Kellie, in Fifeshire, of from 15 to 20 pe 


| his confidence was delightful, and it was & rich picture of true courage. | ceat. on their rents. 





| Part of the embankment of the Union Canal again broke out a little 
|to the eastward of the village of Hermiston on Sunday last, which 


| go to work, s@&s ceremonie, but viewed his opponent with much cau- | entirely cut off the communication to and from Edinburgh unt!! 


| Thursday, the break being of considerable extent, and in a low valley. 
| The passengers, with their luggage, had in the interval been conveyed 
| to and from the boats in vehicles, according to the quality of theb 
| births, the cabiv passengers in Carriages, and those of the steerage 
\in carts, 





Glenample (or rather Cdinample) Castle, which it is said Kean is 
about to purchase, belongs to the Earl of Breadalbane ; it is roman- 
tically situate on the south side of Lochearn, and was the residence 
of his Lordship’s brother, the late Captain Colin Campbell. This 
castle at ove time belonged to a Chieftain of the Macgregors, and is 
It is sub- 
sequently celebrated for having been the temporary prison of the un- 
happy Lady Grange, in 1732, while on her lonely journey to the island 
of Heskar. For a more particular account of it, the curious reader 
is referred to the “ Appendix to Macleay’s Historical Memoirs of Rob 
Roy, p. 342." —Edinburgh Star. 





Arrectina Circumstaycr.—On Saturday se’nnight the corpse of 
an old woman was found near a farm house, in the muir, a few miles 


and is very liberally shown by that geutleman to all cultivators and | 
admirers of the arts. 


ee 


FASHIONABLE TEMERITY. 


The following anecdote has long been in private circulation, but 
only appeared recently in print :— ; 

His present Majesty, though happily blending the utmost urbanity 
with a disposition at once social and festive, is said never to forget 


began toswell. The fine fighting of Shelton was conspicuous, but the 
youth and true courage of Hudson would not be denied; and although 
the latter napt dreadfully at every turn, he hit Shelton down. This 
drew a roar of roars from the Towerites, and 2 to 1 on Josh. ‘ 

5. The fighting now was truly desperate on both sides, and Shelton 
well-timed his opponent, and sent him staggering away by three re- 
peated facers, without any return; yet the goodness of Josh was so 
high, that he finished the round in great style, and Shelton again 
went down. 


from the village of Dalry. The body beivg unknown, the circum- 
stance was proclaimed on the following Sabbath, in the parish churches 
of Beith and Dalry, in the hopes of discovering some trace of the an- 
fortunate individual's connexions. A little boy, the son of a farmer 
in the neighbourhood, on coming from church, remarked to his fathe: 
that the woman’s plaid was “ unco like his granny’s.”” The farmer, 
rather alarmed at this information, hastened to the spot, and te his 
utter grief and astonishment discovered the corpse to be that of his 
aged mother. It would appear that she had left Irvine with the inten~ 








the dignity of his rank, er the respect that is due to it, in the most 


6. Josh’s face was now cat to pieces, and Shelton’s in a bad plight: 


| tien of visiting her son, aud that, either overcome by fatigue or misled 
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by the darkness of the night, she had lost her way in the muir, and 
perished with the cold ; when found she was in a sitting posture on 


the side of a hillock, and an orange, partly eaten, in her hand.—Glas- 
gew Herald, Dec. 26. 





On Friday, the labourers employed in constructing the road on the 
north side of the New Bridge at Cramond, found a number of stone 
coffins several feet below the surface. It is supposed the place had 
been at one time a cemetery. 


Saturday week Miss Stephens concluded her engagement at the 
Aberdeen Theatre, by playing Rosina for her benefit. The house was 
a bumper in every part; the receipts amounting to about £150 ; and 
the audience, which was of the most fashionable description, testified 
their admiration of her musical powers, by the loudest plaudits. 





On Monday, the mortal remains of perhaps the most interesting and 
wonderful old gentleman in the south of Scotland, were interred iv St. 
Michael's charch-yard, Dumfries, in presence, we believe, of a great- 
er crowd than ever eatered or surrounded the walls of the same place, 
since the funcral of Robert Burns. We allude of course, to the inter- 
ment of Colonel De Peyster, who, at the time of his demise, was pro- 
bably the oldest officer in his Majesty's service. As fitted the occa- 
Sion, the gallant old veteran was interred with military honours. The 
Staff of the Duinfries-shive Militia attending, as well as a numerous 
body of the officers and men of a retired volunteer corps, (of which 
Burns was an original member,) who one and all seemed anxious to 
pay this mark of respect to the memory of their revered commander. 
Among the other mourners appeared most of our country gentlemen, 
and at their head the most noble the Marquess of Queensberry. As 
the funeral passed along, every window was filled with spectators ; 
and, indeed, among high and low, we have never scen the sympathy 
of the public more universally excited.— Dumfries Courier. 





Setons, Earls of Dumfermline —During last autumn, when the heri- 
tors of the parish of Daigety, Fifeshire, weve inspecting the parish 
Church, (a very ancient edifice) regarding some necessary repairs, 
they resolved upon opening a door, which apparently led to a vault 
under one of the aisles. The door was opened accordingly, and upon 
proceeding into the vault, they discovered several leaden coffins, in 
perfect preservation, and in regular order, having various inscriptions, 
bearing that they contained the bodies of various members of the No- 
ble Family of Seton, Earls of Daumfermline. The visiters then with- 
drew, and the door of the vault was again shut upon the mortal re- 
mains of the Chiefs of that once powerful and Noble House, “ now 
alike forgetting and forgotten.” 





Wrinsicat Cincumstancr.—Love, it is said, laughs at locksmiths 
—~a fact which is exemplified even in the history of rustic lovers, who, 
where they dare not lift-the latch for fear of awakening the old gude- 
man, not unfrequently contrive to pop their bullet heads and drag their 
brawney shoulders through wonderfully small holes and winnocks, 
But while the verlical mode of visiting the lasses is by no means un- 
common in country houses, the perpendicular is rather new. Nathless, 
a deed of even this description was attempted at Whithorn on Tues- 
day last ; the hero being a seafaring youth of the name of Palmer, 
and the heroine servant to a respectable inv-keeper. ‘The former, it 
appears, had been making rather free with a can of grog, and des- 
pairing, perhaps, of finding any other mode of ingress, he motnted to 
the top of a two-story house, and there endeavoured to pounce upon 
his sweetheart, by throwing himself, sweep-like, down the chimney. 
This, it must be confessed, was rather a hazardous experiment, and so 
our hero felt; for when about mid-ships, as a sailor would say, he 
fairly stranded amidst stone, lime, smoke, and soot; nor could all his 
efforts ever aguin disentangle his carcase. For more than two hours 
he tugged and pulled, scratched and scrambled, being of course averse 
to expose hitnself to the ridicule of the whole town ; at length, how- 
ever, the love of life fairly triumphed over the sense of shame, and 
roaring out as loud as dust and smoke would let him, he craved the 
forgiveness and besought the good offices of the inmates below. At 
first his words sounded like a voicv from the grave, and terrified every 
one within the range of its wailings. In a few minutes the family 
were all asteer ; some feared it was a thief, and others fancied it was 
a ghost; one cried, “Jamie load the gun,” and another whispered, 
“QO Jenny bring the Bible.” At last a colley ¢.g set as dead at the 
man in “the lum,” as ever poiuter did at a partridge; and, after this 
discovery, the famil} sallied forth and alarmed the neighbours. A 
council of war was next held on the subject, at which some talked of 
lighting a strong fire, to force the intruder upwards, like other climb- 
ing boys, but the majority agreed on the more humane expedient of 
mounting to the top of the house, and pulling the man out with ropes. 
This they found to be no easy task, but at Jast the culprit was uncased, 
with legs as black and blue as the element he had passed through.— 
When interrogated as to how he had got into such a scape, he coolly 
replied, “‘ He had taken the wrong port,” an answer which was deem- 
ed so unsatisfactory, that our hero was committed for one day to the 
gaol of Whithora. This, of course, was no great punishment ; for, 
after the horrible durance from which he had been released, even the 
black hole at Calcutta must have appeared a perfect palace —Dum- 
fries Courter. 
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THE LATE OUTRAGE. 

Deeuts,. Dec. 28.—Report states that a distinguished Catholic Bar- 
rister, of great legal abilities and attainments, and much political cele- 
brity. has been retained, on a fee of one hundred guineas, as leading 
Counsel for the prisoners accused of a conspiracy to assassinate the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

The three persons charged with a riol in the Theatre have been en- 
larged on bail, themselves in £200, and two sureties in £100 each, for 
each of the persons accused.—#reeman’s Journal. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Our distinguished Viceroy’s intention of attending Divine Service 
at the Cathedral of Christ Church having been duly announced, it| 
attracted the most elegant and numerous congregation which we have | 
ever seen asseinbled upon any former occasion. The live of road 
from the Park to the Cathedral, through which the carriages passed, 
was crowded on either side, and the cheers and acclamations from 
the persons assembled were truly gratifying. 

His Excelicucy was in his state carriage, drawn by six beautiful 
horses. Then followed ail the State Officers, richly attired. ‘The day 
was unusually fine, and we are happy to say that his Excellency ap- 

eared in the full enjoyment of exceilent health. He was attended 
in the State Pew by the Gentleman Usher on his right, and on his left 
appeared his Private Secretary 

His Excellency was dressed in a beautiful blue and gold uniform, 
and decorated with severnl of his orders. 

The Sermon was preached by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 





She Albiot. 








———————— ee 





‘When the Service was concluded, his Excellency received the Sacra- 
ment, as did also the Commander of the Forces, Lord Combermere. 
When leaving the Cathedral, the Marquess Wellesley was again re- 
ceived by an immense multitude who had congregated in the front of 
the grand entrance, with the most marked demonstrations of aiffec- 
tionate regard and attachment. 

The Church, as we have stated above, was crowded beyond all ex- 
ample. Even the great aisle was thronged to excess by highly re- 
spectable persons, anxious to obtain a view of his Excellency, and 
testify their joy at seeing him in perfect health and safety, after the 
late atrocious attempt on his life. ) 

The Lord Lieutenant gave a sumptuous entertainment in the even- 
ing to all the Officers of his household. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral was also extremely crowded at three o'clock 
service. ‘The Antiem here, too, was admirably performed. 





COURT OF CONSCIENCE. 


The King, in the case of David Turpin, (a Bailiff,) against John Con~ 
nor, (a Gardner.) 

The defendant was arrested upon an order of that Court by Turpin. 
Upon sight of the warrant he drew forth a pruning knife, with which 
he made several stabs and cuts at the plaintiff, many of which passed 
through his clothes to his shirt, and in one instance through twenty- 
two folds of paper which he held iu his breast pocket, by which cir- 
cumstance his life was Providentially saved. 

The defendant, after much struggling, was got to the ground ; and 
the knife forced from him was exhibited in Court. 

The Recorder dwelt with much severity upon the criminal inten- 
tion of Connor, and gave great credit to the Bailiff for hi- lenity in 
not preferring his indictment capitally, in which event Connor’s life 
would have bee: forfeited to his offence. He was sentenced to eigh- 
teen months imprisonment and hard Jabour. 





Repvction or Rents.—Meade Hobson, Esq. of Newtown Lodge, 
near Waterford, has, with his usual generosity, ordered his Agent, 
Mr. Cornelius O’Brien, to allow all the tenants on his estate at Cole- 
man fifteen pence per stone on all wheat tickets lodged with him, or 
20 per cent. on the year’s rent due the 29th September last. This is 
not the first act of kndness this gentleman has shown his tenants, as 
he repeatedly before wiped off all arrears, and at one time forgave 
from three to four thousand pounds of arrears due of them, and made 
a reduction in his rents of nearly three hundred pounds a year. 

Commutation or Tirnes.—We congratulate the friends to a more 
agreeable mode of supporting the Protestant Establishment than the 
present one, that there is some reason to hope such a desirable event 
is not far distant. A letter has been received in town from a high and 
unquestionable authority, stating, that a Bill for the commutation of 
Tithes is likely to be brought into Parliament in the next Session ; and 
under such sanction that there is every probability than an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to all parties will be finally agreed upon. We may 
further mention, that the spirited and independent manner in. which 
this extensive and important County (Tipporary) has taken the lead 
on this vital question, has contributed in a great degree to its having 
obtained such high consideration —Clonmel Advertiser. 





We have great pleasure in stating a circumstance highly honorable 
to the enlightened mind of R. Bourke, Esq. son to the bishop of Wa- 
terford, and nephew to the Earl of Mavo. This young gentleman, 
who has lately come into the possession of his estates in Meath, con- 
tiguous to the town of Navan, not considering the abatement made by 
his father as sufficient to make his tenantry comfortable, called them 
together on Saturday last, and made a further abatement in their 
rents of 25 per cent. upon the eptire estate. We are happy to add, 
what must be not only gratifying to his feelings as a gentleman, but 
to his honor as a liberal and énlightened Christian, that all the 
tenantry upon his extensive property, in the midst of whom he lives, 
are of the Roman Catholic persuasion.— Drogheda paper. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, Dec. 24. 


PROMOTIONS, ETC. 


War Office, December 23, 1822. 
MEMORANDUM. 
His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 13th Regiment of 
Foot being formed into a Corps of Light Infantry. 
13th Regiment of Foot—Colonel Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham, from 
the half-pay, to be Lieutenent-Colonel ; Lieutenant ‘Thomas Edwin 
Kelly to be Captain, without purchase. 


Arthur Schiel; Lieutenant William Wolesley Lamphier, from half- 
pay of the 87th Foot; Lieutenant Henry O’Shea, from the 19th 
Foot; Lieutenant Archibald Campbell, from half-pay of the 6th 
Foot ; Lieutenant Alexander Howard, from the 59th Foot; Lieu- 
tenant John Petry, from the 35th Foot ; Lieutenant William Suther- 
land, from the 47th Foot; Lieutenant Francis William Stehelin, 
from half-pay of the 13th Foot ; Lieutenant James Gardner, from 
the 53d Foot ; Ensign George William Malim, from the 54th Foot ; 
Ensign Percy James Leith, from the 31st Foot. 

To be Ensigns, without purchase—Arthur Wilkinson, Gent. vice 
Darby ; Ensign Frederick George Howard trom the 24th Foot, 
vice Schiel. 

To be Assistant-Surgeon—Supernumerary Assistant-Surgeon James 
Moum, M.D. 

19th Ditto—Lieutenant George Booth, from the 87th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice O'Shea, appointed to the 13th Foot. 

25th Ditto— Ensign Adolphus Frederick Cathcart, froin the 59th Foot, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Howard, appointed to the 13th 
Foot. 

3ist Ditto, 
vice Leith. promoted in the 13th Foot. 

7th Ditto—Lieutenant Michael Nagle, from half-pay of the 53d 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Sutherland, appointed to the 13th Foot. 
54th Ditto—Second Lieutenant Alexander Murray Hay, from the 
Ist Ceylon Regiment, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Malim, 
promoted in the 13th Foot. 

59th Ditto—Lieutenant Loftus Francis Jones, from half-pay of the 
Rifle Brigatde, to be Lieutenant, vice Howard, appointed to the 13th 
Foot ; George Varlo, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Cathcart, appointed to the 25th Foot. 

87th Ditto—Lieutenant Frederick Clements, from half-pay of the 
Royal African Corps, to be Lieutenant, vice Booth, appointed to the 
19th Foot. . 

Ist Ceylon Regiment—Edward M’Vicar, Gent. to be Ensign, without 











The Lord Lieutenant appeared to be peculiarly gratified with the de- 
lightful anthem of “ Comfort ye my People,” which was executed in a 
very fine style indeed, by the gentlemen of ovr celebrated Choir. 
During the whole of the Anthem, his Excellency was seen to stand 
and bent time with the nicest precision, opon. the velvet cushion in 
front ef bis seat. 


purchase, vice Hay, appointed to the 54th Foot. 

Commissions in the Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, signed by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Worcester. 

George Boulter, Gent. to be Lieutenant, vice Gardner, resigned ; Jolin 





| Card Griffiths, Gent. to be Cornet vice Boulter, promoted. 








To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigrs William Darby, and | 


Gennyss, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, | 


March 1, 
The Army. 


STATIONS OF THE SIXTH BATTALION OF THE ROYAL 
REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 
WITH THE NAMES OF THE CAPTAINS COMMANDING THE DIFFERENT 
COMPANIES. 
Head-quarters, Woolwich. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Epnwarp Howartu, K.C.B. Colonel Com. 
mandant. 





| Ist Company, Major Philip Durntord, Captain—Portsmouth. 


2d Ditto, Major George Crawford, Captain—Halifax, Nova-Scotia. 

3d Ditto, Major David Story, Captain—Cape of Good Hope. 

4th Ditto, Major James S. Sinclair, Captain—Fort George, North 
Britain. 

5th Ditto, Major Thomas Gamble, Captain—Woolwich. 

6th Ditte, Lieutenant-Colonel Harceurt F. Holcombe, Captain, 
Jamaica. 

7th Ditto, Major Charles Gillmour, Captain—Woolwich. 

8th Ditto, Major Lewis Carmichael, Captain—Woolwich. 








Diep.—At Quebec, on the Mth Feb, after a lingering iilness, 
Thomas Scott, Esq. Paymaster of His Majesty's 70th Regiment, aged 
62 years, brother to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


— en — E—___ 


THE ALBION, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1823. 
We have received our missing files by the Ship Martha, 
SKETCHLEY, which sailed from Liverpoo. on the 25th De- 
cember, and arrived here on Wednesday last. They contain 
of course no news from the theatre of politics in Evrors. 


A few days, however, will put us in possession of decisive 
intelligence from Paris and Maprip. 























LITERARY FABRICATIONS. 


There seems to us nothing more worthy of reprehensiow 
than the frequent attempts made by interested persons to foist 
upon the public spurious productions, more particularly on po- 
litical subjects, calculated to mislead and to continue in their 
error those who have not the means of detecting imposition ; 
but which, when once exposed, cover their inventors with con- 
tempt. A miserable book was some time ago published in 
ENGLAND, intitled the “* Deathbed confessions of the Countess 
of GUERNSEY,” said to comprise matter of great pith and mo- 
ment, then first miraculously brought to light. As may be 
imagined, all this supposed evidence, posthumous as it is, is 
conjured up to prove the late Qugen the victim of a foul con- 
spiracy, of which Queen Cuar.orre was the head. We 
hastily looked over this valuable documentary pamphlet, and 
before we had perused three pages saw enough to convince us 
that it was the most barefaced catchpenny imposition on pub- 
lic credulity we ever had oceasion to meet with. We should 
not have mentioned it at all in our paper, though we witnessed 
with regret the notice of its being re-printed in various Amenri- 
CAN papers, given out with all the paraphernalia, if we may so 
say, of Editorial testimony in its favor, had we not perceived 
that one of the respectable journals of this city, has very 
properly entered its protest against these “ confessions” 
being believed. There is no question that there was no 
“ Countess of Guernsey,” and that the title of “ Lord Guern- 
sey,” though possessed by one noble family as a secondary 
title, Was never borne as a distinction: but it seems to be over- 
looked that the title in question is only a disguise for that of 
the “ Countess of Jersey,” who was much about the QueEN 
in her youth. It would have been a libel on that family to 
have mentioned her by name. 

But it is on internal evidence that we pronounce the * Cone 
fessions of the Countess of Guernsey” a base imposition. 

Another trick of the same kind we saw attempted to be 
played eff in anorthern paper. All the world knows that no 
| funeral oration was pronounced over the tomb of NapoLeon 
jat Sr. HevLena, in the presence of Sir Hupson Lowe, or in 
‘any one’s presence, Yet have we read a marvellous piece ot 
oratory delivered by the cidevant Grand Marshal Benrranp 
|over the Roman cement of his Master, translated for a SaLem 
| paper, and given to the world as genuine! Now and then we 
|have pauses, and parenthetical notes informing us, that here 
Sir Hudson wept, and there he covered his face, &c. &e. All 
this trash is unworthy the purity of the press. It is an insult 
to our good sense, and in direct violation of the truth of 
| History. 








THE PORTSMOUTH CAUSE. 


Lord Chancellor Expon having given his judgment in this. 


| cause, and decided the question of the Earl’s insanity in the 
affirmative, we stop the further publication of the trial, as onr 
readers are now in possession of all the facts. 


_—— 


THE INVESTIGATOR. 

| A valuable Quarterly Magazine, bearing this title, has been 
for some time published in Lonpos, and bas reached its tenth 
Number. It is edited by the celebrated Rev. W. B. Contyer, 
|D.D. and Drs. Rarrvies and Brown, and possesses many re- 
| commendations to public patronage. 

| ‘The tenth number contains an Interesting Memoir of the 
| Life of the Rev. Jonn Corton, formerly of Boston N. E.-~ 
| an Essay on the Agriculture of the Israelites—and, among 
| other valuable papers,an admirable Review,headed “ Licentious 
productions in high life,” in which Lords Byron, Essex, Hon- 
| BAND; and Jonn Russe, with Mr. Mcernay, the Bookseller, 


| 
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receive somewhat severe castigation. We may hereafter notice 
this latter Review. 
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THEATRE, NEW-YORK. 


TOM AND JERRY, OR LIFE IN LONDON. 

A musical performance bearing the above title, and designated, 
moreover, with the appropriate addition of “ Extravaganza,” is an- 
nounced for Monday evening next. Well aware of the extraordinary 
run this piece has had in various minor theatres of London, for we 
rejoice to say it never arrived at the regular boards, it can excite no 
surprise that our very enterprising manager should have imported it 
for the amusement and edification of the swells, the tight ones, and 





while it penetrated almost the inmost recesses of the object before it, 
was coinpletely free from that sort of disdain which too often accom 
panies high birth and pretensions,—with a mildness overspreading the 
whole, at once disarming and inter@sting the spectator. Indeed, his 
whole HEAD was such, that though i might not be worshipped in the 
vast extent of the Metropolis, yet was of that kind, that, meet it 
wherever you might among other HEADS, however surrounded by in- 


It fastened upon your fancy, aud if ever comparison came across your 
argument, it stole upon your remembrance with the emphasis of its 
fine and expressive character. It has been remarked, that the wig 


tion; while the Divine often aequives a degree of solemnity, by such 
an addition to his person. The Player, likewise, imposes upon the 
audience from the numerous revolutions which his head assumes. 





knowing kids of New-York. While we regret the perverted dramatic 


But this HEAD required no artificial aid to make it impressive ; it 
\was all characier. Indeed, it was wholly indebted to Nature, who 


taste which alone could tolerate such scenes in London, we cannot be | had worked it up in her best manner. She had also bestowed upon it 


expected to say that we rejoice at their appearance here. 


That Tom | some of those exquisite touches, which render her works so beautiful 


and Jerry will excite laughter, astonishment, and applause we doubt _and varied, and confers a superiority on her compositions which art 


not ; for we may laugh, though we condemn. There is nothing of the 
fastidious cut bono man about us, yet still we are not pleased with the 
prospect of witnessing the frolics of Tom and Jerry at second-hand 
in the streets of New-York. If it can afford any pleasure to our 
readers to witness on the stage all the gradations of London “ life,” | 
from the polished Corinthian capital of society down to the base— 
from the roses and tulips of the Ton to the vegetables of Covent Gar- 
den Market—if they would be up to push along, to tool (1) a natty 


can never attain. Gaiely enriched the harmony of its features, and 
never left its situation for an instant, except to give place to the 
greater ornament of feeling. In short, Cormnstitan Tom’s exterior 
was the theme of universal admiration, and its effect was considerably 
increased by his interesting deportment. United, he never failed to 
impress his beholders with the conviction, that his attractions were 
far above mediocrity, and demanded forhim a degree of considera- 
tion aud respect, that must always cause him to appear Conspicuous. 

‘Tom's box at the Opera caused many a languishing eye and palpi- 





drag (2) with one, or a tidy raliler (3) with four prime fast ones (4)— 


to sport their blunt (5) like an out and outer (6)—to show fight in a | males, and no lures were neglected to decoy and entrap him. 


} 


spree, and get out of trouble by getting the betier of @ Charley: (7) | 
in short to see well painted all the lights and shadows of real life, from 
a waltz with the angelics (8) at Lady Salisbury’s, to a hop at Mrs. | 
Ramsbottom’s, among the pretty straw damsels and dashing chippers (9) | 


tating heart to wander towards its elegant owner. His stroll through 
the Theatres caused a different sensation among another class of fe- 
In the 
Park, Tom was the GO among the “‘ Gors!” His peep into the Slews 
was merely en passant ; and the knowing, enticing, Mother Disn-up's 
something “ new” was tricd on in vain to “ have the best” of our He- 
ro only for a single darkey! Upon his descending into the Hells, if 
he did not prove himself as troublesome an inmate as the dramatic 


of the city ; and descending to the lowest “hell” (10) after the regu: | Don Giovanni, or possess the icy qualities of Signior Antinelli, the 


lars, or eleven o'clock men, have gone lo roost, they desire to visit by | 
proxy those receptacles of stray coves, (11) where Hodges’ best, full- 
proof stark naked (12) may be discussed in three outs lo aquartern, (13) or 
the tvory sluived (14) with a glass of tape, (15) should they chance to | 


fire eater and hornpipe dancer upon red hot iron bars, he neverthe- 
Jess had found out the secre(—which, if it did not altogether prevent 


death! At Newmarket, Epsom, and Doncaster Races, Tom was view- 
ed as the tulip of the Turf. He not only took the shine out of the 


get warchoused (16) in the roundikin during the rest of the darkey, (18) | Prime Ones at Tattersall’s, but his nod for decision of judgment was 


for the trifling misdemeanor of flooring a Charley! (19) should all 
these sights give them satisfaction, they will see them ail in Tom and 
Jerry, for these are Life in London with the lower crust of society. 
If they should think, however, that these things will make the rising 
generation better men and better citizens, then will they vote Tom 
and Jerry the most meritorious of dramatic pieces, and the worthiest 
of the patronage of a “ liberal and enlightened” community. 

As an apology for so much slang, (sil fas audita loqui) let us ex- 
press our conviction, that a very. good moral may be derived from its 
representation on the stage, inasmuch as no piece could be devised 
more calculated to disgust the vicious with vice itself, and to make 
the virtuous more in love with virtue. Que of the pieces bearing 
the title of Tom and Jerry finished with a fac simile of the Tread 
Mill in operation, and he would be a bold man indeed who would say 
this was “a lame and impotent conclusion. It is notorious to all who 
have read the Police Reports in London, that since this temporary 
tnania first infected the young and idle of that vast metropolis, the 
effects of those spectacles have been the most pernicious possible to 
the morals of all who have not fortitude to withstand temptation, 
when clothed in the additional allurements of wit, fashion, courage. 
and generosity. As Corinthian Tom is the hero of the piece, we shall 
give our readers, from the original “ Life in London ; or the day and 
night scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his elegant friend Corin- 
tKian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian,” a pen-and-ink 
drawing of the said hero, which will prove on the authority of Prercr 
Bean, Esq. that all the qualities we have mentioned are combined in 
the true Corinthian gentleman. Though we remember Falstaff men- 
tions some of his companions by this title, we think we can ascend 
somewhat higher into antiquity, and assert our conviction that Arct- 
pianes was the first Corinthian of the ancients, and the prototype of 
of Pirece Ecan’s hero. The resemblance is too striking not to be 
aoticed by the classical reader. 

«‘ Tom did not requiret he aid of a Gentleman Usher to announce him 
to the upper Walks of Life. His splendid fortune had now been 
bussed about from one end of the town to the other; and wherever 
he went, that circumstance alone was weighty (1) enough to give him 
attraction even in the highest circles of society. But it was not from 
the length of his purse, that Tom obtained his noloriely. He pos- 
sessed genius and taletns, backed by an understanding that ope- 
sated upon his mind like a rallying-post, whenever his senses got into 
disorder. His Genius, however, was rather of a different sort from 
that possessed by a Squire Groom ; (2) and his TALENTS were of a 
higher cast than those evinced by a Charles Goldfinch ; (3) although 
he was quite as au fail in describing the merits of a horse-race, as 
either of these two celebrated heroes of the Turf. His onpeRsTAND- 
iNG was not made up of leehnicalilies and precedents—it was not the 
borrowed light of some sensible and learned companion, nor did it 
ronsist in retailing the sentences and maxims belonging to another 
person. No; his understanding was iniuitive—its corner-stone was 
COMMON-SENSE—and its application, Tom found, in most cases, was of 
so decisive a nature, as scarcely ever to call for a reverse of judgment. 
Most certainly, his claims to attraction did uot rest on the casual ad- 
vantages of inheritance. Corintu1aN Tom derived them from a 
higher source.” 

«“ Nature had undonbtedly marked him as one of her favourites, and 
gifted him with some of her rarest qualities. She had bestowed on 
dim an uncommonly fine person, the elegance of which was prepos- 


sessing in the highest degree. A rack, if the term of very handsome } 


did not belong to it, which was illumined with the brightest rays of 
intelligence, pourtraying an openness of countenance, that indicated | 
its owner possessed of a gencrous and sensible mind, An Eve which, 


(1) Drive. (2) Gig, or Tilbury. (3)Coach, or Barouche. (4) Horses, of course. 
) Money. () A thorough Blood. (7) Upsetting a Watchman in hisbox. (3) The 
adies, of course. (9) Straw Bonnet makers. (10) Gin shop, &e. (11) Loose cha- | 
yacters. (12) Gin. (18) Three glasses in a quarter of a pint. (14) Teeth, as they | 
ought to be. (15)Spirituous liquors, sold under this title, mutato nomine, to avoid 
the prohibition against their introduction. (16) Confined. (17) Watch-house, ge- 
ne > ly a Rotunda. (18) Night, of course. (19) Knocking down a Guardian of the 
night. 


(1) Robin Roughhead. First, then, you must know that I’m the cleverest fellow in 

all these parts. 

Dolly. Well, that I know’d afore! : 

Robin. But I’lltell you how it is—it’s because I'm the richest fellow in all these 
‘parts; and if I hav’at it here (pointing to his head ) I have it here. (slapping his pock- 
tt. }—Fortune’s Frolics. 

(2) Ican't write ; but I tell you what J’lldo ; I'l! poison her parrot, and cat off her 
squitre}’s tail, dem me.—Love-* -la-Mode. 








the fial of taste. In showing himself at the Fives Cour, all the peep- 
ers ot the Fancy were on the stretch to ogle his beau-ideal form and 
appearance.” 

“ The unique appearance of our Hero, at all times,—his correspond- 
ing vehicles,--his elegant high-bred cattle,--and his servants, displayed 
such a unity of mind and taste, that he was christened by the Beau 
Monde, CORINTHIAN TOM. In fact, his sef-out altogether was of 
so fascinating a description that he had no competitor in the ranks of 
fashion. The coach and harness-makers took him for a Model, and 
were upon the alert in copying all his designs. Tom could teach his 
tailor with as much ease the advantages of an elegant fil, as he could 
point out to his coachmaker the true principles of taste. It was his 
Minp that made him a leader in the upper circles, seconded by his 
EYE, which might be called microscopic, as he viewed every thing with 
a critical severity. In all that he did, he was proneunced out- 





and-out. 
MEMO[R OF 
CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. COMEDIAN. 


(Concluded from our last. ) 


With the expectation that all the flattering representations that had 
been made him would be fully realized on his arrival in Dublin, Ma- 
thews embarked for that city. He was engaged to play the principal 
characters in low comedy, and made his appearance in Jacob Gawky 
and Lingo, on the 19th of June, 1794, for the benefit of the celebrated 
Mrs. Wells, the original Cowslip. ‘He was very favourably received ; 
the songs of Lingo were all encored: and he repeated the latter cha- 


portance of situation, you could not contemplate it with indifference. | 


placed upon the head of the Counsellor gives importance to his sta. | 


him from being scorched a little, yet saved him from being burnt to is well known. 


. Re 
| having determined, in consequence of the encroachments of his bro- 
beg! managers on his season, to form a company entirely independent 
of the winter houses, the fame aud talents of our hero recommended 
him to the notice of Mr. Colman, who engaged him on very liberal 
‘terms as his principal low comedian; and on the 16th of May, 1806, 
ihe appeared in this metropolis in the character of Jubal and Lingo. 
Of lis reception and his abilities we have, in former numbers, giveu 
a particular account. Besides an extensive range of parts in the stock 
comedies, he has contributed essentially to the success of several new 
pieces, which have been brought out since his appearance. His Somno, 
Buskin, Mingle, Goldfinch, Risk, Triangle, Nehemiah Flam, Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary—his Multiple in the Actor of All Work, have stamped 
his reputation as an actor of powerful original genins. 

In September, 1804, he made his first appearance at Drury-lane 
Theatre, in the character of Don Manuel, in She Would and She 
Would Not. His second character was Sir Peter Teazle. Here he 
remained until the destruction of the theatre by fire, in 1809. 

Upon the removal of the company to the Lyceum Theatre, he ap- 
appeared in the list of the actors, and came into a considerable range. 
of business by the secession of Mr. Bannister. At the end of the se- 
cond season, however, in consequence of a dispute about the terms of 
a new engagement with Mr. T. Sheridan, then acting manager of the 
concern, he withdrew entirely from the Drury-lane Company, and, after 
travelling for nine months, returned to town in the summer of 1812, 
and took up his old quarters at the Haymarket ; and in October, made 
his first appearance at Covent-garden, in the character of Buskin, 
having entered into an engagement with the proprietors of that thea- 
tre for five years. Discontented with the very few characters that 
were allotted to him, he determined not to renew his engagement, and 
in April requested the managers to give him up the remainder of his 
time, by which he was bound in an article, and which was to expire 
at the end of the season. He left the Theatre, and in the summer 
engaged at the Haymarket. The success of the Actor of All Work 
In this he personated the characters of Multiple, 
Stuffy the Prompter, a French tragedian, Robin Scrawky, an appren- 
tice, M‘Sillergrip, a Scotch pawnbroker, Mrs. M‘Sillergrip, and a Glass 
coach man. It was acted nearly thirty nights, and the house over 
flowed on every representation. At the end of the season, he madre 
a most successful tour with bis Actor of All Work to Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Newcastle, Manchester, &c. 

On the 2d of April, 1818, he was announced to the public in tho 
following novel manner : 

“ Mr. Mathews respectfully informs his friends and the public, that 
he will be 41 Home at the English Opera House, on Thursday, April 
2d, 1818,” &c. &c.* 

We shall give an extract from his opening address, which will give 
| some insight into his grievances at Coverit-garden. 

' 


“ lt has been my greatest ambition to appear before you in the le- 
| gitimate shape of a regular comedian. Circumstances, however, 
which I could neither control nor account for, have deprived me ot 
the opportunity of so doing. I have frequently been urged by my 
friends to attempt an entertainment by myself, and reminded with 
what success the celebrated Dibdin had, during several winters, kept 
audiences together by his single exertions. Still J preferred the exer. 
cise of my profession as a member of the National Theatre ; and could 
I have been indulged in the first wish of my heart, that ef appearing 
frequently before you as an actor of legitimate comedy, in that capa- 
city I should in all probability have remained to the end of my days, 
without ever attempting to exhibit that little kaack for distinc: 
mimicry, to which I have since been unfortunately exclusively doomed, 
In the latter part of my last winter's engagement, it became evident 
to me, that all hope of attaining my favourite object was at an end. 
I was never allowed to appear before you, excepting in characters 
| solely devoted to the peculiarities of mimicry. The public naturally 
| supposed the characters to be my own taste. I therefore hope that L 
shall be excused for taking this my only opportunity, of avowing my 
firm attachment to that legitimate drama of the country, which I de- 
voutly hope may one day be restored to us. I trust it is clearly under- 
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—— 














racter a few nights afterwards, for, the benefit of the wae mere. Tape, ‘stood, that I have spoken not of motives, but of effects. I have not 
(then Mrs. Champion.) Bat this was not the line of business he was ) the slightest disposition to attribute my treatment to any illiberal feel 
inveigled over to perform: he was not to be a hound to hunt, but one | ing. It was probably accidental, but the facts are undeniable. During 
to fill up the cry. The Country Pans, the princely Burgundy, and | the late season, | had the opportunity of appearing only forty-six 
walking Gentlemen of the most insignificant cast were allotted to him. | nights, and not once in a character in a comedy. It is true, that 


Complaint was useless at this distance from home ; and to his friends | Welve nights out of the forty-six L rode one of the finest horses that 


he w vented. t feeling of pride. f aki menwie, th ithe stud of the theatre could afford—but this, though I was certainly 
te was prevented, by a feeling of pride, trom making Known the | exalted by it, did not satisfy my ambition. During the rest of the 


difficulties of his situation. It would be an endless, as well as an un- season, to use a theatrical term, I was laid upon the shelf—but | was 
pleasant task, to enumerate the circumstances of degradation, insult, | too fond of my professions to lie there quietly. I grew restless and 
distress, and cruelty he was obliged to submit to, while under the rod) fidgetty ; and like a good soldier who feels he has done only half his 


of his seenic tyrant. After suffering a penance of eighteen months | 
for the imprudent step he had taken in quitting England, he resolved | 
upon returning to London, and with this intention got on board a| 
packet bound from Cork to Bristol, but which, owing to contrary | 
winds, was forced to put into a port in Wales. At Swansea he went 
to play, and introdycing himself to Mr. Masterman, the manager, ob- 
tained his permission to perform. From the warm reception he ex- 
perienced, an engagement was offered him, and for three years he | 
was the favourite comedian in Mr. Masterman’s circuit, which in- | 
cluded Swansea, Caermarthen, Monmouth, Cardiff, Llandilo, &c. | 

On Mr. Emery’s quitting York for Covent-garden, in 1798, Mr. 
Mathews was engaged by Tate Wilkinson in his situation. From the 
great popularity of Emery in this company, his successor had much 
to apprehend, and-more to experience ; but nothing seems to have | 
abated the ardour of Mathews in the favourite pursuit for which, at so | 
early an age, he had relinquished all his other prospects ; difficulties | 
served only to increase his assiduity, and incite him to greater exer- 
tions. The intreaties of his parents, the advice of his friends, and 
the recommendations of managers, were insufficient to wean him from 
a profession which, with all its concomitant disadvantages and em- 
barrassments, had still, for him the most powerful attractions. To 
struggle with impediments in the road to public fame, by whatever 
path we may travel, requires fortitade and patience; and the Siage 
demands from its followers the exercise of these virtues in a much 
greater degree than can be imagined by common observers. But 
in proportion to the obstructions to be encountered, the measures 
of triumph and self-gratulation is filled when they overcome. 


Mr, Mathews is a living instance of what may be effected by per- 
severance. It rendered him one of the most popular actors that had 


' 





ever appeared in the Yorkshire theatres, where he was enjoying a 
most comfortable and lucrative situation, when a proposal was made 

















(3) A gentlemaw like me—a useful member of society !—bet the long odds; no- 
hody ever heard of such a thing —Road to Ruin. 





to bim from London. The proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre 


| Staying to be turned out. 


uty, whenever [ peeped from my uneasy quarters, and saw a muster 
of the dramatic corps, my “ soul was in arms and eager for the fray,’ 
in which IT might show my zeal and devotion in your service. At 
length I suspected my services were not wanted at all ; and therefore, 
“like a well bred dog who walks quietly down stairs when he sees 


| violent preparations on foot for kicking him into the street,"’ I followed 


the example of my betters, and resigned, rather than run the risk ot 
I retired. It was my own act, and I com- 
plain of no one. I only assert my right to make use of whatever little 
talent may have been bestowed on me to the best advantage to myself : 
for if I can only be allowed to exhibit those talents in a National The~ 
atre which I once wished to be confined to the amusement of my pri- 
vate friends—if I cannot be allowed the chance like other actors in 
the usual way—if the regular practitiouers will drive me to quackery, 
why I will sell my medicines on my own account, and they shall call 
me mountebank if they like—but if such I am, why, like one, I will 
have a stage to myself. My vanity, they may call it, has led me to 
make the attempt. It is a bold one, but the encouragement is in your 
hands. If Ican stand single-handed against the hosts of superior 
entertainment around me, it will be a feather in my cap. It is in you 
power to place the feather there—and if it is once planted, be assured 
it shall be worn gratefully, as well as triumphantly.” 

As a source of merriment in private company, he is inexhaustible. 
He possesses powers of mimicry, with which Foote, were he living, 
would, perhaps, shrink to enter into competition, for there seems to 
be no object or character out of the reach of his imitative talent. 

He has been twice married. His first wife, Miss E. K. Strong, of 
Exeter, died in May, 1802. She published a volume of poems and 
novels, which have considerable merit. Being, perhaps, a little of the 
opinion of Johnson, that “ if marriage has few joys, celibacy has no 
pleasures,” in 1803 he married Miss Jackson, a lady of taste and ex- 
tensive reading. By the latter lady he has one son. 


© As we witnessed this evening (April 2, 1818,) at the English Opera House ; when 
Mr. Mathews, unsupported by any other actor, and solely on his own 


powers, presented to an overflowing audience, a series eee then 
cited continual peals of laughter from the beginning to the cnd.—V ide 


dournal, p. 541. 
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POW? Y. 
Ovigtual. 


A FUNERAL DIRGE, 
IMITATED FROM THE POEM OF DARTHULA OF OSSIAN. 


*« Daughter of noble Colla, beauteous, maid, 
* Low art thou fallen!” the Bards of Cormac said ; 
** Selama's azure streams are clouded o’er 
* And silent—the race of Turthil is no more. 
“ When wilt thou rise, and in thy beauty smile ? 
“ Thou peerless maid of Erin's lovely isle. 
“« The tomb thy form in sleep shall long retain, 
** The morning of thy waking far remain ; 
* To thy lone couch the Sun shall not repair, ? 
** And say awake, Darthula! charming fair 
* Awake! the winds of spring are in thy hair: 
«The flowers are trembling on the hills of green, 
“ The young leaves, waving, in the woods are seen. 
“ Retire, O Sun, and let the maid repose, 
« She will nat now her azure eyes unclose : 
“ The gentle daughter of great Colla sleeps, 
“ The narrow grave her form in darkness keeps ; 
* She will not move in all her bright array, 
“ Nor mere her steps in loveliness display.” 





+ 


Such was the Bardic strain, e’en thus they praised 
The maid Darthula, while her tomb they raised. 
O'er her cold grave I sang to Morven’s King, 

And tuned to sorrow every trembling string ; 
When he to Erin came, prepared for war, 

To urge his arms against the proud Cairbar. 





BREADALBANE’S MARCH. 


Strike up the pibroch, ‘till echoes the mountain— 
Strike up the pibroch, ‘till echoes the fountain ; 
Quick draw your broad swords, and on for the foray, 
And hey for the hills and the mountains of Moray ! 


Strike up the pibroch, 'till hills of Kindrogan 

Ring with the notes of the terrible slogan ! 

Strike up the pibroch, till mountain and Corri 
Shall wail for the sons of the mountains of Moray! 


Wave shall each bush, each briar and bramble— 

Shake shall each cairn with the tread of the CamPpBeEtt ; 
Wave shall our banners, all bloody and gory, 

O’er the dead sons of the mountains of Moray! 


Quake shall each ravine, each torrent, and river : 
Benledi, Ben-lawns, and Benlomond shall quiver— 
BreaDaLBANE, undaunted, shall triumph in glory 
O’er the proud sons of the mountains of Moray ! 


Quick on his foes see the CamPpBELL is rushing— 
See from their bosoms life's torrent fast gushing ! 
While the coronach echoes from mountain and corri, 
A sad williwa to the daughters of Moray ! 








THE VILLAGE COQUETTE. 


sThe partner of partners, the belle of the ball, 

And caring for none, though I smiled upon all ; 

I flirted a season with all that I saw, 
The Parson, the Merchant, the limb of the law. 

The ‘Squire and the Captain were fish in my net, 

Which gained me the name of the Village Coquette! 


Years gather’d, and robb’d me of swain after swain, 
‘Time snaps, link after link, the most obdurate chain : 
‘fhe Parson ador’d a rich widow at Kew, 

‘The Merchant ran off with the niece of a Jew ; 

The Lawyer eloped, being rather in debt, 

And the ’Squire “ stole away” from the Village Coquette ! 


The Captain, false pirate, for life took in tow 

A Wharfinger’s daughter, at Stratford-le-Bow ; 
When, lo! pert and priggish, all congees and shrugs, 
Approach’d to adore me, a dealer in drugs! 

1 shudder’d—lI sicken’d—I paid Nature’s debt— 
And died, sad and single, a Village Coquette ! 


- 








Gay, the author of the Beggars’ Opera, in his younger years was 
an acquaintance of Sir Godtrey Kneller. He wrote a copy of verses, 
which he addressed to the Knight, and in which he pushed panegyric | 
as far as it well could go; s0 far, indeed, that the author was atraid | 
lest Sir Godfrey’s modesty should be offended. However, in that he | 
was mistaken ; he swallowed the honey with much pleasure and de- 
light. He told Gay “ that his poem was very fine, very fine, indeed, 
aud very true, but you have forgotten one thing, Mr. Gay, you have 
taken no notice of my military genius.” “ Sir,” said Mr. Gay, 
% J never knew you had any pretensions of that kind.” “ My good 
friend, by G—d I should have been a general of an army; for when 
I was at Venice, al! the place of St. Mark was ia a smoke of gun- 
powder, and I did like the smell of it, Mr. Gay. I should have been 
a general, Mr. Gay.” 
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BIRTHS. 


Dec 22, the Lady of the Rev. Robert Gatehouse, Rector of Stoke Charity, Mants, 
ef a daughter.— Dec. 24, at Preston Vicarage next Wingham, Mrs. Gregory, of a 


san. 
MARRIED. 

On the 26th Dee. at Wells,in Norfolk, by the Rev. V. Ifill, Lieut.-Colonel Cassidy, 
ist West India Regiment, son of Major Cassidy, late of the 67th Regiment, to Miss 
tioy, niece of Mrs. Cassidy.—D. Guroey, Esq. of North Rancton, Norfolk, to Lady 
Marriet Hay, sister of the Earl of Errol.—At Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, the 
scev. Rickard Rocke, B.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, to Miss Mary Anna, only 
dangtter of the Kev. Dr. Harrison, Rector of Bugbrooke.—Vhbe Rev. Henry James 
}lastings. of Martley, Worcestershire, to Miss Theodusia Eleanor. second daughter 
of ohn Parsons, Esq. of the Middle Temnple—At Wragby, Lincolnshire, Sir Tho- 
mas O. Sheppard, Bart. to Miss Mary Ano, only daughter of the Rev. G. Turaer, 
1ALD. Prebendary of Lincoln.—At Chippenham, Whits, Alfred Eyles Davies, Esq. 
of Pembroke Cosiege, Oxford, to Miss liester, fourth dauynter of Major-General 
Browness, of Chippenbam.—At Dublin, Lieut.-Colonel Jobn D. Kane, to Miss Bel- 
on. af Lenzill-street —At Barbadoes, Lieut.-Colonel Anwyl, of the 4th Foot, to 
Miss Sculouse. eldest duaghter of John Barrow, Esq. of the above Island. 


DIED. 

Sunday 22d Pec. at his honse in Sackville-street, Dublin, in the 91th year of his 
ave.tbe Merquisof Drocheda. The titles of this venerable and highly respected 
Novlemaa were, Marquis and Earl of Drogheda, Viscount Moore, Baron Meliefont, 
Laram Movre, of Moure-place, Keat,io Kung) 
Geverner and Costos Rotulorum of the Kf¥’s and Queen’s Couuties, and i:ie 
Counts of Meath, Trosiece of the Linen Manufacture, and one of the original 
Knighis of the Order of St. Patrick; bis Lordship was also a Ficld Marshal, and 
the gidest Gencral iv his Majesty's service. He raised the 6th Dragoons in the year 
1702, since W hich time he commanded it until its reduction last year. Ilis Lordship 
“as married in the year 1 706 to Lady Anne Seymour, eldest daughter of Fraucis, 
Margtis of Llertford, K.G. who died in 177, and was buried in the family vauit at 
Melfont Abbey, where bis Lerdship’s remains are to be deposited.—At Duinfries, on 
sme Oth, after a — illness, the Rev. Samuel M-Knight.—At Hammersmith, in 
wie Tub veur, the Rev. Thomas Darby, late of Shelly, near Ongar, Essex. 
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BRITISH POETS. 

FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 
HEGE interesting Volumes will be edited by Ezekiel Sandford and Robert 
Walsh, Esqrs. and the follow ed as the 


' EMENT. 
Vol 1.—Select Works of C ower, Skelton, Surrey, Wyat, Gascoigne 












and Tuberviile. 
11.—Select Works of 8 ’ ton, and Warner. 
1l1.—Select Works of onson. 
1V.—Select Works of Davies, all, Sterling, Corbet, Carew, Drummond, 


and the Beaumonts. 

V.—Select Works of the Fle 
Cartwright, Creshaw, Sherburne, 

VL—Select Works of Cowley, 

VUL—Works of Milton. 

Vill.—Works of Milton. 

IX.—Works of Butler. 
‘ X— Works of Butier; and Select Werks of Rochester, Roscommon, Otway, and 

omfret. : 

X1.—W orks of Dryden. 

XIL.—Works of Dryden. 

X11L—Works of Parnell; and Select Works of J. Phillips, Dorset, Stepney, 
Walsh, Smith, Duke, King, Sprat, Hadifux, Rowe. 

X1V.—Works of Addison; and Seiéet Works of Garth, Haghes, Sheffield, Con- 
greve, Fenton, and Pattison. ; 

XV.—Works of Prior; and Select ks of Blackmore. 

XVI.—Works of Gray. ‘ : 

XVLL—Works of Tickell; and Séiect Works of Granville, Yalden, Green, Ham- 
mond, Somerville, and R. West. 

XAVILL.—Works of Swift. ay 

XIX.—Selections from Savage aryer. 


XX.—Works of Pope. é 
; and Sel y Works of Browne, Blair, and. 


XXI—Works of P 

XXIL1.— Works of Thomson, 

XXI11.—B8elect Works of Watts. Pollins, and E. Moore. 

XXLV.—W orks of Shenstone; and Select Works of Cawthorne. 

XXV.—W orks of Young 

XXVI.—Works of Young; and Belect Works of Dodsley, Mallet, and Ramsay. 

XXVII.—Select Works of Churebill, Falconer, and Grainger. 

XXVIIL—Select Works of Akenside, Cooper, and Thompson. 

XXIX.—Select Works of Gray, Chatterton, and Harte. 

XXX.—Select Works of Goldsmith, Langhorne, and Smarte. 

XXXI1.—Select Works of Johnson, Armstrong, Shaw, Lyttleton, and Boyse. 

XX XII.—Select Works of Beattie, Scott, Cunningham, and Jenyns. 

XXXIII.—Glover’s Leonidas ; and Selections from Glover and Smollet. 

XXXIV.—Select Works of Meikle, J. Warton, and T. Warton. 

XXXV.—Select Works of Jones, Blacklock, and Cotton. 

XXXVI.— Works of Cowper. 

XXXVIL—Works of Cowper; and Select Works of Lloyd, Ferguson, Richard- 
son, Blackstone, Jago, Whitehead, Logan, Craggs, Bishop, Bampfylde, Russel 
Lovel, Lovebond, Bruce, Roberts, Porter. 

XXX VIII.—Works of Burns. 

XXX1LX.—Works of Burns; and Select Works of Macneil. 

XL.—Pope’s Homer’s Lliad. 

XLI.—Pope’s Homer's Iliad. 

XLII.—Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. 

XLIIL.—Mitchell’s Version of Aristophanes. 


XLIV-~Mitchell’s Version of Aristypheacs, Colmau’s Terence, and Gifford’s 
Persius- ° 


XLV.—Carey’s Version of Dante. 
XLVI.—Carey’s Version of Dante. 
XLVII.—Meikle’s Version of Camoen’s Lusiad. 
XLVIL1.—Hunt's Version of Tass0’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
XLIX.—Hunt’s Version of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
L.—Select Tragedies of Zschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; the Versious by 
Potter and Franklin. 
CONDITIONS. 


I. The Work will be comprised in Fifty Volumes 18mo; to contain each, upon 
an average, 400 pages. 

II. It shall be delivered to Subscribers at the rate of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per volume, in boards; One Dollar and Fifty Cents, neatly bound. with dou- 
ble lettering; One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, bound in calf and gilt; avd 
Two Dollars and Twenty-five Cents, in calf extra. Payable on delivery. 

Ill. The Publishers piedge themselves that the execution shall, in every respect, 
be equal to that of the volume herewith exhibited. 

IV. Five Volumes shall be delivered on the first of every month, or in larger 
quantity, at the option of the Subscriber. 

Subscriptions received by JAMES EASTBURN, 

_ Feb. 22, Literary Rooms, Broadway. 
AL. who writes a good engrossing hand, wishes occasional employment 
+% in copying Deeds, Leases, kc. Apudy at this Office. Feb. 22. _ 

TO ALL ROUKGELLERS AND Es 2h THE UNITED STATES. 
\ }M. BORRADAILE having succeeded Mr. S. King, of this City, in his l'amph- 

let Establishment, now offers a handsome assortment to the trade at a very 
liberal discount for cash, each one embellished with a coloured copper-plate En- 
graving. 


Browne, Vavenant, Babington, Sackling, 
’ and C. Cotton. 
and Waller. 
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imported from London All orders from any part of the Union will be faithfully 
and punctually attended to. 


130 Fulton-street, Hodgkinson’s-Row, New-York. 


Feb. 22. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGES’ SOCIETY, N. Y. 
NE of the books of che Society being mislaid, any member knowing where it 
is, will please to leave information of the same at No. 61 Pine-street. Feb. 8. 
SELF-DEFENCE. 

\ M. FULLER, the celebrated Pugilist from London, begs leave to inform the 

Gentlemen of New-York and its vicinity, that he has engaged the large room | 
at the Shakspeare Tavern, Nassau-street, for the purpose of giving lessons in the 
above manly art. 
Gentlemen are enabled, in a few lessons, to chastise, and protect themselves 
against, the assaults of the ruffian. 
The most respectable referencesas to character and ability can be given. 


Feb. 8.—3t. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 
Y a young man, who left Dublin, Ireland, in August, 1815, and arrived at New- 

York on or about October in the same year, by the name of JOHN GANNON, 
by occupation a Currier, son of Thomas Gannon, of Back-lane, Dublin, will apply 
at No. 118 Chathain-street, New-York, he will hear of something very much to bis 
advantage. Any person giving information of said J. G. if living, or, if dead, 
where died, and particulars thereof, shail be amply rewarded for the same, by ad- 
dressing a letter (if out of the city) to the above number. 


*,* Printers of newspapers throughout the Union will confer a favor by giving 
the above an insertion. : 

















W. B. intends adding to his present list (which is now 30) some new ones, just | - 
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HE PHYSICIAN’S POCKET SYNOPSIS; affording a concise View of the 

Symptoms and Treatment of the Medical and Surgical Diseases incident to 
the Human Frame. Co d from the best Authorities, with References to the 
most approved modern Authors. Together with the Properties and Doses of the 
Simples and Compounds of the National Pharmacoperia of the United States, al- 
phabetically arranged. By J.S. BARTLETT, M. D. of the Koya: College of Sur- 
geons, London; Fellow of the Massachusetts.Medical Society, &c. For sale, price 
$1 50, by Munroe & Francis, Boston, and James Eastburn, New-York. 

4 Extract from the Preface. 

1 was induced to compile the present work, from the circumstance of there be« 
ing no publication extant, in our language, which comprises a brief outline of the 
symptoms and treatment of medical diseases, in the portable sbape of a pocket 
volume. 

it is not improbable, that some part of the arrangement may be considered lia- 
ble to objections: for this is a point on which opinions are apt to differ. But it ap- 
peared to me a ma ter of peculiar importance, that all the diseases incident to 
one particular part, as the eye, the bones, the joints, &c. should be brought under 
one head, rather than distributed through different parts of the volume. 

Iu this compilation, I have consulted the works of most general reference ; add- 
ing whatever appeared important, and my limits would permit, from other modern 
books within my reach. It need scarcely be remarked, that in such a work, all 
elegance of language, even were I capable of any, must be sacrificed to brevity. 


EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





J UST published, by H. C. Carey & Oo. 157 Broadway, New-York, T'he Account ef 
an Expedition from Pittsburg to the R Mountains, performed in the years 
1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 


Maj S. li. Long, of the U. 8. Topographical Engineers. Compiled from the notes 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James’, Bo« 
tanist and Geologist to the expedition. In 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto volume con>. 
taining the following maps and plates: 

I. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Eastern section. 

II. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—W estern section, 

Il. Oto Council. 

IV. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains, 50 miles from their base. is 

VI. View of the Tabie Lands and the Exploring Party. ‘ 

VII. View of the Castle Rock, an extraordinary watural curiosity, 

VIII. Moveable Lodges of the Kaskaias. 

IX. Oto Encampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 

The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the history of the Et« 
pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appeared in some Gentes fit to 
gratify public curiosity. The residence of several of the party during the winter 
of 1219, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity of 
collecting much new and important information concerning the aborigines. The 
details of this occupy a large part of the first volume. After leaving the Missour’4 
early in the summer of 1820, the party traversed a great extent of unexplored 
country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the I’latte, and arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 106 degrees W. from Greenwich; 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahvoes, Kie- 
was, and other erratic tribes, who frequent the country at the sources of the Platte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitoches. In their pré« 
gress towards the south, they passed within fifty miles of Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
and falling upon a branch of the Rio Mora of Humboldt, which they found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to the east along hs banks, and 
arrived at the Mississippi in October. In preparing the work the compiler has had 
free access to the numerous journals and documents of tbe party, and has received 
important assistance from Major Long and Mr. Say. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


EOGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, bf Charles By 
Peat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Goodrich, T. & R, 
Lockwood, and B. Giiley, Booksellers, Broadway,and Prior & Dunning, Water-st. 
Price one Dollar each sett. ‘ 
The following is one among the many favourable opinions which have bean gis 
ven of these Cards. 
To Mr. Charles M. Peat, 
I have examined the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left wiflr 
ine yesterday ; and do own to you now that the exercise has afforded me pleasure. 
An acquaintance with the planet on which we dwell, is a very important part af 
our education. I view Geography asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 





deserve encouragement. 

I consider your gwenty-six cards of questions and answers, and your twenty-six 
more of explanatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to afford 
young personselementary ideas, and to initiate them into the rudiments of the study. 

You have made a good selection of lessons; and they are the more valuable an 
account of the geometrica) definitions and astronomical explanations with which 
you have enriched them. 

As they are so weil adapted to the author’s ubject, I hope they may be extene 
Sively employed io families and schools. 

No person wishes mvre success to your well-directed ingenuity than 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 


New-York, 26th November, 1822. Nov. 50, 





THE EUTERPEIAD; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 


HE EUTERPEIAD: or MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER, is published once 4 

month, at the rect na nar of Two Dollars per ann. payable Semi-annual 
ly, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octavo pees, with an advertising ent 
velope, and two pages Music with each number. 


- Contents of the December Number. 


Page. Page, 

Elements Vocal Science, . . . 137 | The Artifice, .... . » « 149 
Musical Student, No.2, . . . . 139 | Ourselves, . . 2. © « 150 
Analysis of the Creation, . « 3) | ee Pees, . 8 ce tw te tt SE 
Musical Pleiades, No. 13, . . .° 142 | Second Oratorio Handel and Haydn 
Remarks on tiasting’s Dissertatio i) 6.4. 6 6. ws. 2) 4.8 

on Musical Taste, . . . . . 145 | The Methodist Harmonist, » « 158 
Beethoven Society at Portland, . 147 | Dyer’s Edition of Anthems,. . . 158 
A Dissertation on Musical Taste, 148 | Haydn’sCreation, . . .. . . 153 
Singing Stones, . . . + - - 149 | Haverhill Singing Society, . » 158 
Madame Catalani, . . « © « 349 | Christmas Ode,®. % ... .« « 18 
Welsh Bards, . . « « + « © + 149 | Carrier’s Address of the Euterpeiad, 150 
Lord Mansfield, . . . o « « 849 | Eugenio,. . .... - eo « 88 
An Hliberniau, . . e 149 





Setts of the First, Second, and Third vols. may be had on application to JOHN 
R PARKER, Editor and Proprietor, No.7 Merchants-Hall, Boston. Jan. 28, 














INFORMATION WANTED. 


AN person who can give information relative to Johu eaaiee of William 
Fraser, Abercrombie Point, East River of Pictou.) who left Pictou about the 
ist July, 1818, for St. Jobn, New-Brunswick, and will forward such information to 
the office of the Acadian Recorder, Halifax, will greatly oblige the family—some- 
thing having occurred to his advantage. 

*.* The Editors of Newspapers in the Provinces of British America, the West 
Indies, and the United States, will confer an obligation ow the family, by giving 
this an insertion in their respective publications. Jan. 25. | 


PRIVATE CLASSICAL TUTOR. 

N English Gentleman, who has taught the Greck and Latin Langnages both 

in this conntry and in England, with credit and success, and who may be said 

to possess an accurate taste in a branch of Classical education too much neglected 
here, Latin Verse and Prose Composition, though chiefly interested in a Literary 

andertaking, has a portion of his time me red, and offers his services to Gen- [ 
tlemen of respectability as Private Classi Futor in the higher departments of 


} 
the profession. Application to be made to Mr. JAMES EASTBURN, Literary | 
Rooms, Broadway. Jan. 25. 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10 William-Street. 


ILLIAM SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, tbat his new dining-rooms 














\ (which will accommodate 120 persons) being now completed, the ORDLIN A- 
, RY will re-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dioner on the table ai 3 o’clock pre- 
| cisely. Price 50 cents, including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars | 
| and twenty-five cents. The table will always be covered with an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to time—also that the best attendance upon the ta- | 
ble, which can be obtained, will always be afforded. The biil of fare may be seen | 
in the bar every clay at 12 o’clock. A saddle of venison will be served at the Ordi- | 
nary every Tuesday and Friday at $ o’clock, and on Sundaysat 2o'clock. On the | 
alternate days, bashed venison, and other esteemed dishes, will he added to the | 
ordinary provision for the public table. 

A Second Table will be covered at 4 o’clock every day, for the accommodation 
of those gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier | 





' R. BELL, 


EGS to inform his friends and the public,that he bas re-opened the EXCHANGF 
COFFEE JtiQUSE, corner Pine and Nassau‘streets, where bis Larder is fur- 
nished with the choicest viauds of the season, and his Cellar stocked with the best 
liquors. 
N. B. Steaks, Chops, &c. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private 
parties. An ORDI} ARY every day at 2 o’clock. Nov. 9 





LIQUID MAGNESIA. 

OHN B. DODD & CO. have constantly on band a supply of genuine Liquid Mag- 

nesia, in bottles or from the fountain; Rochelle, Seidlitz,Soda, and Ginger 
Beer Powders, in boxes containing the quantity for making one dozen tumblers 
each, with printed directions; also a supply cf genuine Drugs and Medicines— 
for sale at 189 Broadway, opposite John-strei+. 

N.B. Vhysicians’ Prescriptions and Family Receipts carefully prepared. 

January 25—4t. 





I ADIEg’ CORSET WARE-IOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ¢x: 
_4 tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsets , 
and are respectfully invited to tue Kooms, where regular attendance i- given as 


; usual. Mrs. Canteto recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva 


Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort ty 
the wearer, and is par:icularly recommended for growing Misses. 
As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, tie 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penaltics. 
Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. y 13 








Printed by Daniel Fanshaw, No. 20 Sloat-lane, and Published by Jomn 
S. Bartietr, M.D. Proprietor,every Saturday aliernoon,at the office of thie 
ALBION, 37 William-sireet, New-York, and forwarded by the Northern 


‘and Southern Mails on the same day, by the Eastern Mail on Sunday 


morning, and delivered to the Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and 
evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accompamed with the 
half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post paid) at the 


j hour. ‘The Dinner will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up, Office of the Albion ; by W. A. Colman, 46 William street; Thos. Jordan, 


Tbe Coffee Room, which is coinmodicusly and haudsomely fitted up, will be dai- 
| ly furnished with a bill of fare, and genuemen can dive at any hour, upon very 
| Short notice. 


| The Larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, | 


Philadelphia, and other markets, 
Board, with or witheut Lodging, by the week, month or year, upon moderate 
; terms. The bed rooms are airy and neatly farni-hed ; and the utmast attention will 
be paid to ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. P 
I'rivate tvoms for parties, and Dinners, Sappers, &c. furnished in the best style. 
Wines and Liquors, of superionr quality, and genuine as imported. 
Oyster, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy ar Peas Soup, every day aj 11 o'clock. Jan, 13 





| Sills, Esq. Post Master, Three Rivers, Lower Canada; T. Ricont, Esq. 


Soaetiiin alt ont, | anew, with bot vegetables, ke. Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls, and 50 cents."| General Agent, 2 Cornhill Court, Boston ; E. W. Skinner & Co. Albany ; 
, Constable of Maryborough Fort, | rTisty ’ 


| John Gilchrist, Librarian, Montreal; Edward Milford, Quebec; Edwarti 


York, D. J. Smith, Kivgswn, Josias Taylor, Esq. Post Master, Perth, and 
| Charles Jones, Esq. srovkville, Upper Canada; Mr. J. ‘T. Wilson, Genes 
| va, and Mr. J. D. Wecdward, Post-Office, Plattsburg, New-York ; Mr. 
| Robert Chiswell, Paterson, N. Jersey ; E. 1. Coales & Co. Baltimore ; 
| mm Watson, Esq. Postmaster, Newbern, N. Carolina ; Messrs. Howe & 
| Spalding, Booksellers, New-Haven, Coun.; Mr. Wim. Resaolus, Bovk: 
| seller; Sg. John, N. B.; Mr. Wm, Minws; Halifax, N.S. ~ 


of the sciences. All expedienis to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 
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